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aook the Second. 
XIX. 


LADY RICHBOROUGH RECEIVES A PROPOSAL. 


Ir will naturally be imagined that Hilary would present him- 
self without delay in Eaton-place. Three dus passed by, how- 
ever, and he had neither called nor sent an excuse. 

Lady Richborough, who had begun to take a strong interest 
in his fortunes, was very much surprised and annoyed by his 
unaccountable neglect. 

On the morning of the fourth day after she had met him 
at the Crystal Palace she was alone in her elegantly-furnished 
drawing-room, wondering whether he would call, and prepared to 
take him to task if he did, when a valet entered, and announced 
—not the young gentleman who occupied her thoughts, but—Mr. 
Thornton. 

Though secretly disappointed, she immediately rose from the 
fauteuil on which she was reclining, and welcomed her visitor 
with every demonstration of delight. Her ladyship, we may 
remark en passant, was attired in a robe of toile de l’Inde, wit 
deep flounces, which suited her admirably. 

“Good morning, dear Mr. Thornton,” she cried, in her blandest 
accents. “Enchanted to see you. Just come up from Hazle- 
mere, I suppose? How did you leave them all? —dear Miss 
Radcliffe—darling May—and dear excellent Mr. Radcliffe ?” 

“ All much as usual,” replied the old gentleman. The ladies 
desired their love to you, of course. Sir Charles dined with us 
yesterday, and we all dine with him to-day. Your ladyship will 
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laugh when I tell you that May declares she will never come to 
town again, unless Sir Charles wong 4 desires it, and he in- 
variably answers that she shall do just as she likes. Well, I ho 

it will last; they promise to be the happiest pair under the 
sun.” 

“Yes, if happiness consists in a quiet, humdrum, country life, 
with no excitement beyond a stroll in the garden, a canter in the 
park, or a visit to the stables, they are likely to get on well 
enough. But that is not my notion of happiness, as you are 
aware, Mr. Thornton. I like town life—gaiety, and plenty of 
it.” 

“T think your ladyship is quite right,” rejoined the old oe 
man. “I begin to find the country rather dull myself. But of 
course I must remain at Hazlemere till the grand business is over, 
Apropos of the wedding, the bridesmaids are chosen, Jessie 
Brooke, the two Miss Milwards, Eva Dale, Gwendoline Clifford, 
Elfrida Butler, Lucy Fleming, and Selina Hardy, eight uncom- 
monly pretty girls, Captain Huntley Blois is to be Sir Charles's 
best man. The marriage, of course, will take place at W ootton, 
and our worthy vicar, the Rev. Nisbet Jones, will perform the 
ceremony.” 

“Ts the day fixed, Mr. Thornton? It was not when they left 
town.” 

“Yes, I believe it will be the 15th, but your ladyship will 
receive precise information from May. I understand they don't 
mean to go abroad, or make any lengthened tour, but return after 
a week's absence to Boxgrove, and “spend the rest of the honey- 
moon at home.” 

“Just like Charlie! I wonder May will consent to such a 
— arrangement. They ought to go to Switzerland, or the 
Italian lakes. Bellagio, on the lake of Como, would be delightful, 
and take Paris on the w ay back.” 

“ Delicious !” exclaimed the old gentleman, rapturously, “If 
| ever take another wedding trip, I'll follow your ladyship’s 
advice and go to Como. By-the-by, I've something to say to 
you. 

“ Before you say it, let me ask you whether that young artist— 
you know whom I 'mean, Hilary St. Ives—has been ‘lately at 
Hazlemere ?” 

“Odd, you should ask me the question. I believe he was there 
vesterday, but I didn’t see him.” 

“ | suppose Mrs. Radcliffe sent for him ?” 

“What for!” exclaimed the old gentleman, staring at her. 
“ Why should she send for him ?” 

“Tt occurred to me that she might have done so—but never 
mind. What have you got to say to me ?” 
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« Something that requires your best attention,” he rejoined. 
«I must preanise that I am tolerably well off. ’ Prudence and 
economy in early ie ther with some fortunate speculations 


_-have enabled me to a considerable property.” 
Myrtilla smiled. She suspected from his manner what was 
coming. 


«J have always understood, Mr. Thornton, that you are rich 
—very rich,” she observed. 

“Not very rich, but rich ra to make a good settlement, 
as I am prepared to do, if your ladyship——” 

“« Reall , Mr. Thornton, you take me quite by surprise,” she 
cried, with difficulty repressing a laugh. 

“] fear I have been too abrupt, but your ladyship will excuse 
me. Yesterday I learnt, for the first time, from my daughter, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, that all was at an end between your ladyship and 
Colonel Delacombe. I presume she was correctly informed ?” 

“No positive engagement ever subsisted between the colonel 
and myself, Mr. Thornton, and I may add none is likely to occur, 
but we are just as good friends as ever.” 

“Exactly. I understand. Comes to the same thing. En- 

ent, or no engagement, it’s off.” 

“— you like to have it so-—yes. And certain not to be re- 
newed,” 

“Delighted to hear it—that is, sorry for my friend the colonel, 
for whom I have the greatest senele but glad on my own ac- 
count. Finding there was an opening for another suitor, I re- 
solved to be first in the field, and here I am - 

“A word, Mr. Thornton. Pray did you acquaint Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe with your intention ?” 

“Most certainly, and Radcliffe too. I thought it only right 
ar proper to consult them. They both highly approved of my 

esl 9 

“Indeed! I should scarcely have expected it.” 

“They thought the match very desirable, as it would connect 
the families still more closely, and Sir Charles was of the same 
opinion. May was particularly well pleased. She thought it 
would be such a nice thing——” 

“To have me for a grandmamma!” cried Myrtilla, laughing. 
“Excessively obliged to her.” 

“To have you for a grandmamma!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton, 

hast. “Who ever dreamed of such a thing? You must 
think me crazy.” 

“You told me, only this moment, that you were resolved to be 
first in the field—what does that mean ?” 

“It means that I have come to make you an offer of marri 
—not from myself—I have not the presumption—but from my 
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a Oswald Woodcot. Having been partly refused on a 
ormer occasion, the poor fellow has not the courage to present 
himself again, so I have undertaken to plead his cause; and 
perhaps I may be able to use some arguments that may have 
weight, if you will deign to listen to them.” 

I will listen to anything you may say to me, Mr. Thornton, — 
but I cannot understand why Oswald should require your inter- 
vention. I did not think bashfulness was his foible. Rather 
the reverse ——” 

“Well, if the truth must be told, he is without—anxiously, 
most anxiously, awaiting your decision. Shall I call him in?” 

“ By all means,” she replied. “I am concerned that he should 
have been kept there so long.” 

Thereupon, the old gentleman opened the door, and his grand- 
son immediately rushed in, and, flying towards her ladyship, 
threw himself in a theatrical manner at her feet. But she at once 
ordered him to rise. 

“Such absurdity as this is out of date,” she cried. “ Nobody 
kneels now-a-days—except upon the stage. Do you know what 
you have done, sir? By your ridiculous mode of proceeding you 
very nearly made me accept Mr. Thornton.” 

“ My stars! if 1 had known that, I would have gone in on my 
own account,” cried the old gentleman. “ You see what powers 
of persuasion I possess, Oswald.” 

“It appears to me that you have said one word for me and 
two for vourself, sir,” observed his grandson, reproachfully. 

“Don't be angry, my boy. All will be right in the end. The 
mistake will easily be rectified. Take him on my recommenda- 
tion,” he said to Myrtilla. “I'll answer for it, he'll make an ex- 
cellent husband.” 

“ Have you told her ladyship what you propose to do, sir?” 

“No; but I'll tell her now in your presence. What I promise 
Pll perform. If your ladyship accepts the proposal which I have 
just had the honour to make on behalf of my grandson, I under- 
take that a jointure shall be settled on you corresponding im 
amount with that which you now enjoy, and which you will lose 
on your marriage.” 

“Upon my word, you do the thing very handsomely, | must say, 
Mr. Thornton,” she observed, smiling. 

“ But that’s not all,” cried Oswald. “My dear old grand-dad 
is the most liberal fellow on earth.” 

“So he seems,” she assented. 

“T always intended to make Oswald my heir,” pursued the old 
—. “But if he marries to please me—as he will, if 

e marries your ladyship—he shall have a handsome allowance 
during my lifetime.” 
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«Didn't I say he was a capital fellow?” cried Oswald. 

« My desire is to make all pleasant,” added the old gentleman ; 
“and I hope I shall be able to pe back to Hazlemere and tell 
them that the affair is satisfactorily settled.” 

“Now for the decision,” said Oswald. “My happiness and 
my fortune rest with your ladyship.” 

“é] must have time for consideration,” she rejoined. “1 should 
like to please Mr. Thornton, who has behaved so remarkably 
well, and to whom I feel personally indebted, and I have no par- 
ticular objection to you, Oswald, but I can’t make up my mind 
at a moment’s notice.” 

“Then I am neither accepted nor rejected?” said the young 
man, looking very blank. 

“(Can't I prevail on your ladyship to say ‘ Yes’ ?” insinuated 
the old gentleman. 

She shook her head, and rejoined, “ Neither you nor Oswald 
understand me in the least. You have to do with the most fickle 
creature on earth. Were I to give youa —— now, ten to 
one I should break it, and then you would upbraid me with false- 
hood, inconstancy, and all that sort of thing. Don’t press me 
further. I repeat, I can’t make up my mind.” 

“Well, I still hope your ladyship may spend a month at the 
lovely lake of Como, and that I may have the pleasure of meeting 
you at Paris when you return.” 

“ Not this autumn, I think, Mr. Thornton,” she rejoined. 

“We shall see—we shall see.” 

Just then, the valet entered, and approaching Myrtilla, said: 

“Mr. Hilary St. Ives is here. Will your ladyship see him ?” 

She coloured slightly, as she answered in the affirmative. 

“What the deuce is he doing here?” cried Mr. Thornton. 

“Come to take her ladyship’s portrait, of course,” remarked 
Oswald. 

“He has called by my express invitation,” observed Lady 
Richborongh. “ Pray don’t run away on hisaccount. Luncheon 
will be ready directly. Do me the inser to step down to the 
dining-room ; I'll join you as soon as my conference with Mr. St. 
Ives is ended.” 

The proposition was too agreeable to be declined. As the two 
gentlemen were quitting the room, Hilary was ushered in, and 
they met near the door. Mr. Thornton bowed very stiffly, but 
ar, gave the young artist a good-natured nod of recogni- 

n. 

“ I don’t know how it is,” remarked Oswald to his grandsire, as 
they went down stairs; “but that confounded fellow seems 
always to cross my path.” 
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XX. 


IN WHICH HILARY FINDS A FATHER. 


“ You have made very little haste to call upon me, Mr. St. Ives,” 
observed Lady Richborough, motioning him to take a seat, 
“ However, I do not require any apologies. I have just learnt 
from Mr. Thornton that you have been at Hazlemere.” 

“T was summoned there,” he replied. “Qn the morni 
after I was fortunate enough to meet - ladyship at the 
Crystal Palace, I received a letter from . Radcliffe enjoin- 
ing me to come down to her without delay, and could not refuse 
compliance, though I had resolved never to go to Hazlemere 

in. In obedience to the instructions given me, I went down 
by a particular train. Mrs. Sutton met me at the station and 
conducted me to the house. I had an interview with Mrs, 
Radcliffe, which I need not detail, except to say that I consented 
to act according to her directions.” 

“You did well,” observed Myrtilla. “I am certain she would 
advise you for the best.” 

“I felt so,” he replied; “and though stung by a sense of 
injustice which prompted a very different course, | yielded to her 
entreaties, and agreed not to depart for Paris without seeing 
Colonel Delacombe. Mrs. Radcliffe assured me—as I cannot 
donbt—that no one has so much influence with the colonel as 
your ladyship—and she assured me also that you are willing to 
exert it in my behalf.” 

“ My influence with Colonel Delacombe is not so great as Mrs. 
Radcliffe imagines,” replied Myrtilla; “but I should like to hear 
something more about Mrs. Sutton. Had you no conversation 
with her? Had she no suggestions to offer ?” 

“Mrs. Sutton’s manner towards me is incomprehensible,” he 
rejoined. ‘“ Nothing could exceed the delight that she exhibited 
when she met me at the station. If I had been really her son, 
she could not have greeted me with more affection. But before 
we reached the house her manner had totally changed. Perhaps 
I did not please her by my observations, for she seemed to resent 
them. I am certain that she dislikes—I might almost say hates 
—Mrs. Radcliffe; and she entertains no more caps f feeling 


towards Colonel Delacombe. She gives me the idea of a person 


in possession of an important secret which she uses for her own 
” 


Ss. 
“It is a great misfortune that she is installed at Hazlemere, 


and | fear Mrs. Radcliffe will have reason to regret the trust 
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she in her. If Mrs. Sutton were not in th 
ieee no difficulty with Colonel a Do be 


me for any explanation. I cannot give it. W 
during your interview with Mrs. Radcliffe ” nei 0 
C 05 oe I was very cautious in what I said to her, for, in 
ite of her professions of her manner inspired me 
with distrust. I ought to mention that Mrs. Radcliffe told me 
she would wr to the colonel, and beg him to confer with your 
eiyehip. a — 260 a no not have cared to succeed, 
sO. 
inten has produced this sudden change in your sentiments ?” 
“]T am ambitious,” he cried. “I have aspirations which I 
ought 57 to indulge, but which I cannot help indulging At all 
h aang’ - —= the truth. Ever since our meeting, your 
image mee pamee and will not be dismissed. I am an 
- a, ou will not wonder that beauty, such as yo 
—_ 2 -_ an magn eH effect upon me. I tri 
—— ag aa y your charms, but it has 
era a ~~ as my position appeared so intolerable 
: . , oe e something better—something on which 
leach - ae i oy to cast your regards. I know you will 
alan He an eC, CH but at least you will under- 
bag SK esire to attain a higher position.” 
“ Y ‘ zm pion cg not appear offended. 
Pe abetpe 7° a nights - you nian when we last met, I am 
;” he pursued. 
Ped best —e to cure you of your romantic folly would be 
“am Par dy prea as you are,” she observed. “ But 
— An a2 wed -r god a I will be as good as my word. 
The te _ Prev - 7 oe a confidante of your passion ?” 
“She may have drawn her own conclusio 
, ns from the rapt 
wigee _ of your ladyship’s charms,” he said. owe 
sist I ee ¢ she rejoined. “That accounts for a 
An_ interruption here occurred. C 
. olonel Del 
“Tiry at =e valet, who immediately retired. —_— 
Somme eee omg and prepared to depart, but Lady Rich- 
hen turning to the colonel, who did not manifest ei 
; st eith . 
tL sp range oO seeing the young man, she said, aon 
‘ust laid bi, y Y 8 “ Py have come, colonel. Mr. St. Ives has 
ts chr efore me, and I have undertaken to become 


“ 
He could not have a better,” rejoined the other. “It 
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may save time, however, if I state at once that my mind is made 
up. This morning I have received a long letter from Mr, 
Radcliffe. She, too, is a zealous advocate im the you 
man’s cause, and pleads it warmly and strongly. But her alee 
ing, I confess, would have been of no avail but for a wholly up. 
foreseen circumstance. Doubts have rested on my mind that 
have warped my judgment and feelings, and converted what 
should have been affection into hate. These doubts have just 
been removed. How, or by whom, I need not now explain, but 
proofs have been afforded me that I was utterly wrong in my 
suspicions. Satisfied of this, I could not for a moment hesitate 
to repair the injustice I have done. Learning that the young man 
was here, I came on instantly. In your ladyship’s presence, | 
acknowledge him as my son.” 

Hilary uttered an exclamation of joy, and threw himself into 
his father’s outstretched arms. 

“Nobly done, Seymour,” cried Myrtilla. “You have not 
belied my expectations.” 

“TI cannot suitably express my feelings of gratitude,” said 
Hilary, in accents broken by emotion. “ But this moment makes 
amends for all the past ” 

“ Let the past be forgotten,” said the colonel. “ You will not 
blame me too severely when you know all. I will endeavour to 
atone for the error I have committed.” 

“ Enough, sir—more than enough,” cried his son. 

“T cannot obey the dictates of my heart, which prompt me at 
once to acknowledge you publicly,” said the colonel. “ fi or some 
little time longer you must be content to remain Hilary St. Ives. 
But you need give yourself no concern in regard to the future, 
Henceforward, your position is completely assured.” 

“] beg to offer you my sincere congratulations, Mr. St 
Ives, for I suppose I must still call you so,” said Lady Rich 
borough, archly. ‘*You have now obtained the position you s 
much desired.’ 

The colonel detected the glance that passed between her lady- 
ship and the young man. 

“ His position and his, fortune—for he will have both,” he ob- 
served, in a significant tone—* will enable him to marry well.” 

“You mean to leave him behind, when you return to India, 
colonel ?” she inquired. 

“That depends,” he replied. “If he should be fortunate 
enough to marry, his wife may not object to go out with us. I 
think I have heard your ladyship say that you would like to visit 
the country.” 

“Yes, I have said so, but I never meant it seriously.” 

“For my own part I have the greatest desire to visit India,’ 
cried Hilary. “It has every sort of attraction for me.” 
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“You expect great things, I perceive, but I don’t think you 
will sr dietecinted,” said the colonel. “You will find plenty of 
employment there for your pencil, if you choose to exercise it.” 

« And plenty of charming society, I suppose?” observed 


we pleasantest society on earth—especially to ladies,” re- 
‘sined the colonel. ‘ Nowhere, as I have often remarked to 
Lady Richborough, are ladies made so much of as in India. A 
beautiful woman is positively adored there, and exercises a sway 
quite unattainable in England.” 

“A tempting description,” observed Hilary, glancing at her 

ship. 
Ties I may go to India, when I have nothing better to 
do,” she remarked, with a smile, “But come down to luncheon. 
It must be ready. Some of our friends from Hazlemere are 
here,” she added to the colonel. 

Upon this they descended to the dining-room, where they found 
Mr. Thornton and Oswald, both of whom were very glad to see 
the colonel, but amazed that Hilary had not departed, An ele- 
gant collation was speedily served, and a glass of champagne 
raised Oswald’s spirits. He would have felt far happier, however, 
if her ladyship had not paid so much attention to a 
Neither he nor his grandsire could understand the remarkable 
change in Colonel Delacombe’s deportment towards the youn 
artist. He now treated him with so much friendliness that the ol 
gentleman whispered to Oswald : 

“Begad! it wouldn’t surprise me if he were to acknowledge 
him, after all.” 

This impression was confirmed by a remark made by the 
colonel to Lady Richborough, seeming to imply that Hilary was 
going with him to his hotel. 

Indeed, there could be no doubt on the point, since Mr. 
Thornton, being curious enough to look out of the dining-room 
window, beheld Hilary jump into the brougham, which was drawn 
up at the door, and heard tie order fey the colonel to drive 
to the Langham. 

Prior to his departure, the colonel had charged the old gentle- 
man with a message to Mrs. Radcliffe to the effect that he meant 
to run down to Hazlemere on the following day. But he didn’t 
add—as Mr, Thornton half expected—that he meant to bring 
Hilary with him. 

Grandsire and grandson lingered for a few minutes in the vain 
hope of obtaining some encouragement from Lady Richborough. 
Her ladyship, however, did not relent. 
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XXI. 


EXPLAINS THE COLONEL’S ERRAND. 
Next day, Colonel Delacombe went down to Hazlemere, as 


ted. 

He did not arrive till the afternoon, and all the party, exce 
the lady of the house, had gone over to Boxgrove. Immediate 
on his arrival, he inquired for the housekeeper, stating that he 
had something to say to her, and Mr. Luff conducted him to her 
room. 

Mrs. Sutton, who was engaged at the time on some household 
matters, received him with all the deference consistent with her 
station, so long as the butler was present, but as soon as they 
were alone, her manner changed, and with a menacing look she 
demanded what brought him again to Hazlemere. 

. errand, as I think you might guess, is to see you,” he 
replied, seating himself. “A good deal has happened lately.” 

“Yes, your designs upon Lady Richborough have been frus- 
trated,” she rejoined, with a bitter smile; “and if you have 
any designs here they will likewise be frustrated.” 

“Before you make any further observations, which only serve 
to my! your malignity, it may be as well to inform you that | 
saw Mr. Courtenay yesterday.” 

The housekeeper turned very pale. He remarked the effect 
produced upon her. 

“Perhaps you will talk a little more rationally now,” he said. 

“T care nothing for Mr. Courtenay,” she cried, recovering 
—" “He can tell you nothing that you did not know be 

ore. 

“Pardon me. He gave me some particulars of your history 
with which I was wholly unacquainted. Hitherto,” he continued, 
in a stern tone, “I believed that your unhappy mother died of 
a broken heart. I now know——” 

“It is false,” she interrupted, fiercely. “Mr. Courtenay is my 
deadly enemy, and would destroy me if he could. You do not 
a me capable of such a deed as that with which he charges 
me 

“T will not pronounce an opinion,” said the colonel, still more 
sternly. “I would fain hope you are innocent of this foul and 
unnatural crime; but after what I have heard, I can scarcely 
acquit you.” 

‘I am innocent,” cried the wretched woman. “ As I hope for 
mercy hereafter, I am innocent of this dreadful offence! Say 
you believe me, Seymour !—say you believe me !” 
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« Do not touch me, woman!” he cried, pushing her from him, 
with an expression of loathing. 

«Oh | Heaven support me!” she cried, sinking into a chair 

ith a look of agony. 
eel did muy shaky,” he said, after a pause, “I should bring 

to justice; but I am restrained by considerations which you 
will understand.” :; 

« Considerations for yourself,” she cried, with a vindictive look. 
“You would not spare me, if your own reputation were not at 
- ie ou for your son’s sake as well as my own,” he re- 

ined. “Phe stings of an accusing conscience, which you can- 
not stifle, will be punishment enough for you.” 

“Do not condemn me unheard,” she cried, rousing herself, 
and speaking with impassioned earnestness. “You have lent a 
too ready ear to this charge. It cannot be substantiated. I 
can show you Mr. Courtenay’s motives for making it.” 

“T do not desire to hear them,” he said. “ Your own conduct 
condemns you; your quarrels with your unhappy mother 
and her death, under suspicious circumstances, seem to fix the 
crime on you. But evidences of guilt are afforded by your flight 
with your paramour—by your desertion of your child-—by the 
device adopted to screen yourself from the consequences of your 
evil deeds. If innocent, why allow it to be supposed that you 
had perished in the Severn? Why conceal your existence ? 
Why hide yourself under a feigned name? If innocent, why 
are you here—as Mrs. Sutton? Your conduct proclaims your 


“It may seem to do so—but I was driven to act as I did by 
remorse—not for the crime which you believe me to have com- 
mitted, and of which, as Heaven knows! I am innocent—but for 
other offences. I knew I should be shunned and despised, and 
wished to be forgotten. I found, as I deemed, a secure retreat, 
and remained in it unmolested for years—and might have re- 
mained in it to the end, if you—to whom I owe all my affliction 
—had not appeared to trouble me. I am not so bad as you su 
pose. I have sinned deeply, but have repented. I would willingly 
—if I could—have made some atonement for my errors. I might 
have died in peace—unknown and respected. Of all men, I 
would most have avoided you, Seymour Delacombe. But fate 
has brought you hither to rplex me—to rouse evils passions in 
my breast, and prompt evil actions. I warned you not to come. 
I besought you not to meddle with me. You would not heed ; 
= if ill ensues, you will be responsible for it.” 

It is useless to continue this discussion,” observed the colonel 
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entirely unmoved by her defence. “I have simply to tell you 
that you cannot remain longer here.” 

“You tell me so?” she said, in a singular tone, in which a 
latent menace could be detected. “ What if I refuse to go on 

ur bidding ?” 
ar You will not refuse, when I tell you that by remaining here 
you will mar your son’s prospects.” 

“ Do you mean to ialdoutadien him ?” 

“ Not till you are gone.” 

A fierce conflict took place in the sage woman’s bosom, 
Vindictive feelings obtained the mastery. Infernal malice blazed 
in her eyes as she spoke. 

“My son is nothing to me,” she cried. “He is devoid of 
natural feeling. When he was here the other day, he drove me 
mad by his utter insensibility. If he loved me, I would make 
any sacrifice for him. I would lay down my life to serve him, 
But he hates me, and thinks only of the detestable woman who 
has robbed me of his affections. i will stay to plague her.” 

“Have you no good feeling left ?” 

“ When my lacerated heart is healed, it will be time to talk to 
me of good feelings,” she rejoined. “Meanwhile, I stay here. 

to remove me at your peril.” 

“You shall go, be the consequences what they may,” cried the 
colonel. 

And he arose and left the room. 

Ascertaining from Boston that Mrs. Radcliffe was in her 
boudoir, he proceeded thither at once. 

“That infernal woman is capable of anything,” he thought, as 
he went up-stairs. . 

He was right, and he would have comprehended her vindictive 

if he had seen her take a letter from a private drawer, 
and heard her mutter, 

“It is well I secured this letter. The time is come to use it.” 


XXII. 


THE USE MADE OF THE LETTER. 


ARMED with this letter, Mrs. Sutton left her room. She knew 
where the colonel was gone, and was about to follow him, wher 
she encountered Mr. Radcliffe in the hall. He had just retumed 
from Boxgrove, having ridden on by himself. Struck by the 
housekeeper’s haggard ode he inquired what was the matter. 
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«JT have something to say to you, sir—something important— 


in private,” rejoined. - 

"Well, come with me to my study. We shan’t be disturbed 
there.. Colonel Delacombe, I hear, has arrived.” 

“ Yes; he is with Mrs, Radcliffe—in her boudoir,” she replied, 
ignificantly. ) | 

“ Nothing strange in that,” observed the worthy gentleman. 

The housekeeper accompanied him to his study—a comfortable 
little room adjoining the library, in which he transacted ‘his 
magisterial business. It was furnished with a large writing-table, 
on which sundry law-books were laid, together with files of papers. 
Seating himself near this table, he requested the housekeeper to 
take a chair beside him. | : , 

« By-the-by, Sutton, have you heard the news?” he remarked. 
“Colonel Delacombe, I’m told, is about to adépt that young 
artist, who came here—Hilary St.' Ives. “Odd! ain’t it?” ‘« 

“It may appear odd to you, sir, but it doesn’t surprise me. 
Ah! sir, you little know—— ” | 

“Little know what?” he cried. | “Speak plainly. Why do 
you look at me in that manner?” 

“ Because I’m so sorry for you, sir. My heart bleeds for you. 
But it must out—it must out.” , 

“ What must out ?” he demanded. 

“The dreadful secret,” she rejoined. “I can keep it no longer. 
erepary yourself for a great shock,'sir. You will need all your 

ness.” 

Mr. Radcliffe’s looks betokened great trouble, but the relent- 
less woman went on. 

“Read that,” she said, placing the letter before him, “That 
will a. you all. That will show you how you have been de- 
ceived.” 

ee gathered upon the poor gentleman’s brow, and his vision 

im. 

“T would rather not read it, Sutton,” he said, in a husky, un- 
natural voice, pushing the letter from him as he spoke. “I don’t 
want to learn anything that will give me pain. I would rather 
rest In ignorance.’ ! 

This did not suit her. 

: ha on read the letter, sir,” she said, “ when I tell you that 
is from the young man you have just mentioned— St. 
Ives—to his mother?” Y wil 

- To his mother, did you say? Why, it is addressed to my 
wife, he cried, snatching up the letter to examine it. 

7 wife is his mother,” said Mrs. Sutton, in a hollow 
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“You lie, woman!” cried Mr. Radcliffe, s ringing up, and 
striking the table with his clenched hand. “You le! How 
you make such an abominable insinuation? Quit my pre- 
sence instantly! Quit the house! Begone!” 

“T am ready to go at once,” she rejoined, rising. “ But you 
will repent bh i you have used towards me. My feelings 
would not allow me to conceal the truth.” 

“Stay!” he cried. “I am half distracted. You must make 
allowances for me, Sutton.” 

“T make every allowance for you, sir. I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

He sat down. His hand shook so much that he could scarcely 
hold the letter, but he went on, pausing every now and then to 
wipe the damps from his brow. 

At last the letter dropped upon the table. 

“= — was done. ; . al 

“You have destroyed my peace for ever, Sutton,” tea 
miserable man, in pause ; “ but I i ou. What a cruel 
deception has been practised upon me! How I doted upon her!” 

“ Had you no previous suspicions, sir?” 

“Suspicions ?—no! I had the most perfect faith in her. | 
believed every word she told me—every word. I knew that an 

ent had subsisted between her and Seymour Delacombe 
~j knew that she nourished a silly, sentimental regard for him 
—but the idea of anything wrong never entered my head. Even 
now—with this frightful evidence before me—lI can scarcely 
believe it.” 

“T thought her conduct towards the young man might have 
surprised you, sir.” 

“Tt did surprise me. I disapproved of her absurd demonstrations 
of regard for him, though I took no notice of them. But they 
bear a different construction now. What amI to do, Sutton! 
What am I to do?” 

“ Act like a man, sir. Under such circumstances, there is but 
one course to pursue.” 

“But I have not the heart to cast her from me, as you would 
seem to suggest. Besides,” he cried, with a sudden access of 
tenderness, “she is the mother of my child. For May’s sake! 
must endure the wrong patiently and in silence.” 

“For your own sake you cannot allow things to continue 4 
they are. The colonel must not remain here.” 

“ He shall not,” cried the deluded man, transported with fury. 
“ He is in the boudoir, you say, with my wife. fa am half inclined 
to blow out his brains.” 

“He richly deserves it, but it will be enough if you order him 
out of the house.” 
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«Tl go to them atonce. I will not allow my just indignation 
to cool,” he cried, rushing out of his study, and hurrying up-stairs 
to the boudoir. 

«They will now feel my power,” cried Mrs, Sutton, with an 


exulting smile. 


XXIII. 


AN ILL QUARTER OF AN HOUR. 


Mr. RavcuiFre’s wild looks and abrupt entrance were well 
calculated to alarm his wife and the colonel, who were engaged 
at the moment in an anxious discussion relative to Mrs, Sutton— 
the colonel urging her immediate dismissal, and the lady reluctant 
to yield assent. They guessed what had happened, and prepared 
for a storm. 

Without vouchsafing a word, and scarcely appearing to notice 

the incensed gentleman marched straight to the fireplace, 
and taking down the two miniatures, which had been restored to 
their places, smashed them with the poker, and flung the frag- 
ments inte the grate. 

“There!” he roared. “Those accursed objects will never 
more offend my sight.” 

He then turned round, and glared at the astonished witnesses 
of his proceeding, who, while his back was towards them, had 
exchanged very expressive glances and gestures, 

“Have you taken leave of your senses, Mr. Radcliffe?” in- 
quired his wife, eyeing him through her glass, and speaking with 
a calmness that aggravated his fury. 

“Perhaps I have,” he vociferated, almost foaming at the mouth 
with rage. “I have enough to make me mad. I have long been 
your dupe, madam, but at last my eyes are opened, and I clearly 

rn the position in which you have placed me by your 
perfidious conduct. I have read the letter of—of”—the words 
pies suffocated him, but at last he got them out—“of your 
son! Here it is, madam. Look at it! Can you deny that this 
letter is addressed to you ?” | 

“No, I do not attempt to deny it,” she replied, calmly. 

“Then you glory in your shame! You unblushingly avow that 
you have deceived me—ha !” 

“When you s more temperately, Mr. Radcliffe—in a 
manner more befitting our relations towards each other—I will 
answer you ; but thus addressed, I shall not condeseend to do so.” 

You take it with a very high hand, madam,” he sneered ; 
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“but it won’t answer your purpose. I am not to be imposed 
upon.” 

ee My Mr. Radcliffe,” said the colonel, “ you are entirely 
under a delusion.” s 

“A delusion!” exclaimed the other, exasperated beyond all 
bounds by the remark. “Do you mean to tell me that I am to 
doubt the evidence of my own senses? I have here in this dam- 
natory letter proof positive of my unhappy wife's criminality.” 

“My criminality, Mr. Radcliffe! I will not allow such lan. 

to be used to me.” 

“You will regret your violence, sir, when you are able to view 
the matter in its proper light,” observed the colonel. “If you 
will only hear me——” 

s nations will not avail with me, sir. It will be idle, 
therefore, to attempt them.” 

Then with a withering look at his wife, he cried, “ You forget, 
madam, that in this very room, where you are now sitting, I beheld 
your son at your feet. 1 heard you address him with all a mother’s 
tenderness. 

“T believed him to be the colonel’s son,” she rejoined. 

“T don’t doubt it,” cried her husband, bitterly. “ You had 

reasons for the belief.” 

“Mr. Radcliffe,” said Colonel Delacombe, sternly, “ this must 
proceed no further. You are merely an instrument in the hands 
of a malignant and vindictive woman, who, for purposes of her 
own—which, if I deemed proper, I could easily explain—secks 
to injure me and destroy your wife’s reputation. How came that 
letter, from which you have drawn these erroneous conclusions, 
in Mrs, Sutton’s possession ?” 

“T never gave it her,” said Mrs. Radcliffe. 

“Tt must have been stolen to serve the infamous purpose for 
which it has been used,” said the colonel. “ Call . Sptton. 
I engage to unmask her villany.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe was about to ring the bell, but her husband 
authoritatively forbade her. | 

“T won't have her called,” he said. “I won’t have a scene 
made. I am quite satisfied with her conduct. She has done 
her duty to me.” 

“She is a perfidious wretch,” cried Mrs. Radcliffe. “Is this 
her return for all the kindness I have shown her!” 

“A more atrocious scheme was never planned,” said the 
colonel. “I will show you the motives of her conduct——” 

“Tam prety satisfied with her motives,” rejoined Mr. Rat- 
cliffe, coldly. 

“But yon are labouring under an entire misapprehension, sit 
Again, I request that the woman may be summoned.” 
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«Jt will answer no purpose,” rejoined Mr. Radcliffe, shaking 
his head. “ Recriminations won’t convince me.” 

“You are a barbarian,” cried his wife—“a perfect bar- 
barian !” 

« You have made me what I am, madam,” he rejoined. 

« J protest my innocence, sir !—protest it in the strongest terms. 
Will believe me now ?” 

« Proofs are against you, madam— incontestable proofs.” 

“Qh! this is too much,” she cried, sinking back. “T shall 
never survive it.” 

“T must ring for assistance, sir,” said the colonel. 

“Leave her alone,” interposed Mr. Radcliffe. “She has a 
smelling-bottle near her if she wants it.” 

Hearing this, his wife sprang up in the greatest indignation. 

“I have just said you are a barbarian, Mr. Radcliffe,” she 
cried ; “and I now say you are a brute. Would you allow me 
to expire before your eyes ?” 

“T am not afraid of your dying. Keep quiet and listen to 
me. This frightful secret has only just been revealed to me, 
and the agitation it has caused has not allowed me to consider 
how I shall act. But I shall do nothing harshly. Though you 
have deeply wronged me I will not expose you to the contumely 
of the world. fe worthy father’s later years shall not be 
embittered by the knowledge of your guilt. Your daughter”—and 
his voice faltered—“ your daughter shall never learn it. Not 
for worlds would I have her know it.” 

“For mercy’s sake, Mr. Radcliffe, do not go on thus. I am 
your faithful, loving wife.” 

And she tried to approach him, but he gently repulsed her. 

“Had I known your true character, Esther, you would never 
have been my wife. For our child’s sake I will bear with you. 
But never again will you be to me what you have been.” 

She gazed at him as if doubting what he said, but reading 
inflexibility in his looks, she uttered an hysterical cry, and would 
have fallen if he had not caught her. 

This was no pretended faintness, and scarcely knowing what 
he was about, Mr. Radcliffe rang the bell violently, while the 
colonel bathed the poor lady’s temples with eau-de-Cologne, and 
gave her the flacon of salts to smell -at. 

“Sad work!” he observed to Mr. Radcliffe; “ and to think 
that all this needless misery has been caused by that accursed 
woman. Ah! here she is,” he exclaimed, as the door was opened. 
“Now for it !” 

But she did not come alone. May was with her, and on 
seeing his es. ee Mr. Radcliffe whispered to the colonel : 


“ . . . 
ot a word before her, sir, I insist.” 
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The hypocritical housekeeper flew to her mistress, and, feign. 
ing the greatest concern at her ey uickl relieved Mr 
Radcliffe of his burden, and placing the lady in her easy-chair, 
proceeded to apply fresh restoratives. 

May was not so much alarmed as she would have been, had 
these fainting-fits been of less frequent occurrence. Neverthel 
she held one of her mother’s hands in her own, and looked on 
anxiously. : 

“ What has caused this, papa?” she asked. 

“T can scarcely tell,” he replied. “ Your mamma is subject 
to these attacks, you know.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe at this moment began to recover her conscious- 
ness. On opening her eyes, and eiving Mrs. Sutton near 
her, she pushed her off with signs of the greatest aversion. 

But a gesture from Mr. Radcliffe prevented her from giving 
utterance to her anger. 

“] have only waited for Mrs. Radcliffe’s recovery to take my 
leave,” said the colonel. “ Pray make my adieux.” 

“You are not going,” said the lady, slightly raising herself, 
“ You are not obliged to return to town at once.” 

“Not exactly obliged, but——” 

“Then, pray, stay.” 

“ Yes, pray do, colonel,” urged May. “Sir Charles quite 
calculates on meeting you at dinner.” 

“Well, I won't disappoint him. I will stay with the greatest 
pleasure.” - 

“Very glad to hear it,” cried Mr. Radcliffe, with affected 
heartiness. 

Mrs. Sutton could scarcely conceal her mortification at this 
unexpected turn of affairs. 


XXIV. 


THE WARNING. 


THINGS were now in a most unfortunate position. Without 
explaining his connection with Mrs. Sutton—without detailing 
his early history, which he could not persuade himself to do— 
Colonel Delacombe was unable to remove the baneful impression 
produced upon Mr. Radcliffe by Hilary's letter. Indeed the 
poor gentleman absolutely refused to listen to any further ex- 
planation. The colonel therefore was compelled to desist, and 
allow things to remain as they were for the present. 

Luckily there was a numerous dinner-party that day, and this 
offered some distraction. Mr. Radcliffe had to attend to his 
guests, and his thoughts were forcibly turned into other channels. 
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gazed on his beloved child, who was seated next Sir 
ae and saw how bright and happy she looked, could he 
bring a shade upon that lovely brow? No, she must never 
learn his griefs. Mrs. Radcliffe put on a gay mask. Angry 
with her C hend—sneny with the colonel—excessively angry 
with Mrs. Sutton—she felt the necessity of keeping up appear- 
ances, and tried to look lively and unconcerned. 

The dinner-party was exceedingly pleasant, and numbered 
half a dozen out of the eight charming girls chosen to act as 
bridesmaids at the approaching ceremonial, An equal number 
of young men had been invited, so there was plenty of ani- 
mated conversation, and possibly ‘some little flirting. Brides- 
maids expect to become brides in their turn, and all these were 
so pretty, that it seemed likely their expectations would be 

ised. Our inflammable friend Oswald was struck with a 
sudden admiration of the golden tresses and delicately fair 
complexion of Jessie Brooke, and paid her great attention. He 
was a sad fellow, that Oswald, and his grandsire did not know 
what to make of him. If the colonel was ill at ease as well 
as his host, no one found it out. He chanced to sit next to the 
vicar of Wootton, who had a very important part to play at 
the ceremony, and delighted the reverend gentleman with his 
conversation. 

After dinner, there was music and a little carpet-dance for the 
young folks, in which both May and her lover took part, for 
though Sir Charles, as we know, disliked balls, he did not object 
to a quiet quadrille. Never had he passed a happier evening, 
and he told May, as he bade her adieu for the night, that he 

they should pass many—many such. Two days only inter- 
vened between them and the consummation of their happiness. 
On the third day May would become Lady Ilminster, and Sir 
Charles would be blessed—so he thought—with the fairest bride 
in England. All looked bright—too bright, perhaps, to last. But 
they had no misgivings. Possessing everything that can contri- 
bute to human felicity, they had every reasonable expectation of 
a long term of uninterrupted bliss. 

They parted overnight, as we have described, Sir Charles as- 
suring his intended bride, as he pressed her hand, that he had 
— so happy as on that night, and she echoing the sen- 

nt. 

They met next morning, as arranged. The whole party had 
driven over to Boxgrove. Though Sir Charles did his best to 
conceal it, it was evident that ep something on his mind, but 
May forbore to question him till they were alone. She lured 

out into the park, and as they shaped their course towards 
4 grove his gloom increased—so much so that she began to feel 
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ite uncomfortable. At last sat down beneath a 
Sachiteael aches completely shctered Gea fron the oan Th 
ing earnestly and entreatingly into his face, she besought him 
to tell her what was the matter. 
“T have a ntiment of misfortune which I cannot shake 
off,” he replied, with a sad smile. “I have had a warning.” 
The tone in which he pronounced the words made her blood 


“A warning!” she echoed. 

“Were you never told that we have a singular superstition ?” 
he rejoined. “It is believed that each member of our family is 
warned of ‘approaching death.” 

“You are saying this to a me, Charlie,” said May, 

ing to force a smile, but unable to repress a shudder. 

“Indeed I am not,” he rejoined. “The warning is a matter 
of faith with all of us. There are tov many instances on record 
to allow of any doubt.” 

“You never mentioned this to me before, Charlie.” 

“T wish I had not mentioned it now, for I have banished 
the roses from your cheeks. However, I must tell you all, since 
I have begun. My ancestor Sir Alberic was accidentally 
poisoned by his physician, and it is supposed that the warning 
is given by the troubled spirit of this man. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that a dark shadowy figure is seen before any of our 
family dies at Boxgrove. This I myself can attest. On the 
night before the death of my father, Sir Umfraville, I beheld 
the shadow.” 

May uttered an exclamation of mingled astonishment and 
horror. 

“ He was ill at the time, but not thought to be in danger,” he 
continued. “Iwas proceeding along the corridor towards his 
room, when I saw a dark figure pass through the door. But I 
had no uneasiness, for I thought it was one of the servants. 
When I entered my father was alone, sleeping in his easy- 
chair, and breathing heavily. I aroused him from his troubled 
slumber, and he complained that he had just felt a deadly 
chill strike to his heart, but I did not tell him what had caused 
it. Next night he died.” 

May did not dare to ask any further question, but after a brief 

use he went on : 

“You know how happy I was last night. When | sought my 
couch I was still dwelling upon the events of the day, and soon 
sank into a peaceful slumber. But my repose was disturbed by 
a sense of deadly oppression such as I never before experienced. 
I felt chilled to the marrow, and could scarcely breathe. Making 
a convulsive effort to shake off the horrible nightmare, I —_ 
bolt upright in bed, and then by the dim moonlight that struggl 
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through the window-curtains I distinctly beheld a dark shadow 

the door. The deadly chill was then accounted 
or. 1 instantly sprang from my couch, but the door was shut 
before I reached it. The next moment, however, I was in the 
corridor.. No one was there. All was hushed and still as the 
grave. The moonbeams fell upon the portrait of Sir Alberic, 
which hangs there, as you may remember. The old warrior 
seemed to gaze compassionately upon the last of his long line. 
I have had my warning, May.” 

« Heaven forbid!” she ejaculated, fervently. 

- & Ah! it would be hard indeed to leave you for ever, May !” 
he exclaimed, ing at her with unutterable tenderness. 
“ Years hence, oo we shall be seated together beneath this 
tree, and laugh as we recal the warning. But if it should be 
otherwise—if I should be suddenly snatched from you by fate— 
think of what I now say. My last thought will be of you—my last 
sigh will breathe Py, name.” 

“You will make me perfectly wretched if you talk thus,” 
she cried. “Ah! if I were to lose you, I should never be 

n.” 

bog talk of something else. See! there are visitors,” 
he added, pointing out an open carriage, filled with ladies, which 
was approaching the mansion. “ Let us go meet them.” 

«She took his arm, and they proceeded slowly towards the 
house. A number of persons were assembled in the garden. 
The carriage they had seen brought the two Miss Milwards and 
Jessie Brooke, and after a little lively conversation, a game at 
— was arranged, in which Oswald and two other young men 
took part. 

Leaving May with Colonel Delacombe to watch the game, 
Sir Charles joined Mr. Radcliffe and Mr. Thornton, who were 
sauntering along the lawn, and begged them to step into the house 
with him for a few minutes, and they all three passed through 
an T French window into the library. 

“i requiresyour professional assistance, Mr. Thornton,” ob- 
served Sir Charles, as they entered the room. 

“Most happy to afford it you,” ‘replied the old gentleman. 
“What do you want me to do - 

“To make my will,” replied the other. 

Both his hearers expressed surprise, and Mr. Thornton thought 
the baronet must be joking. 

“T am perfectly serious,” remarked Sir Charles. “I want the 
thing done without delay.” 

“I should be the last person to oppose your determination,” 
said Mr. Thornton; “and I will carry your intentions into 
effect, if you desire it, but the disposition of a large property 
yours ought to be carefully considered. I will take down 
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any instructions you may give me, Sir Charles,” he added, seat- 
ing himself at a table on which a es were placed. 
Perhaps I had better retire,” remarked Mr. Radcliffe. 

“Qn no account,” said the baronet. “I desire your presence, 
but beg you not to comment upon my instructions. Let the 
instrument be as brief as possible,” he added to Mr. Thornton, 
“With the exception of a | of thirty thousand pounds to 
my sister, Lady Richborough, I mean to leave the whole of my 


property, real and personal—Boxgrove, and all my other estates 
to May.” 


“ You have requested me not to make a comment, Sir 
Charles,” observed Mr. Radcliffe; “but I cannot help sayi 
that you are acting far too aay towards my daughter. 

“Mr. Radcliffe,” said Sir Charles, with profound emotion, 
“your daughter is dearer to me than any one on earth. Except 
the sum devoted to my sister, all I have shall be hers.” 

The tone in which he spoke left no doubt that his resolution 
was taken, and Mr. Thornton forbore to make a remark. 

“T am ready to begin, Sir Charles,” he said, taking up a pen 
“but I think you had better delay the matter until after your 
marriage.” 

“Not for a single day—not for an hour,” he rejoined. “No 
telling what may ase 

“Very true,” observed the old gentleman. “ Well, I'll make 
it as short as ] can. Who are to be the executors?” 

“ Yourself and Mr. Radcliffe, if you will undertake the office.” 

No objections made. The old gentleman set to work, and in a 
very few minutes drew up the document, which, important as it 
was, did not occupy more than half a side of paper. 

“ This is sufficiently concise, I think,” he remarked. 

And he read what he had written to Sir Charles, who signified 
his perfect approval, adding that he wished to execute the in- 
strument forthwith. 

“Tn that case we must have witnesses,” said Mr. Thornton. 
“Lend me your signet-ring, Sir Charles.” 

While the old gentleman was placing a seal in black wax on 
the document, Mr. Dancer and two other men-servants were sum- 
moned, and in their presence the will was duly executed by Sir 
Charles, who requested Mr. Thornton to take charge of the docu- 
ment. 

“Now that the thing is done, Sir Charles,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “I must remark that you have hurried yourself very 
unnecessarily.” 

“I wished to get the business off my mind,” replied the other. 

J - then May and Colonel Delacombe appeared at the open 
window. 
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«Not a word to her,” said the baronet, with a gesture of 
silence. : 

She had come to ask him to join the croquet party, and he 
willingly complied. He had now quite recovered his cheerful- 
ness, and seemed to have forgotten the nocturnal incident that 
had caused him so much disquietude. 

By this time several more visitors had arrived, and a large 
and gaily dressed assemblage, in which the gentler sex pre- 

was a gra on the lawn, leant uet was being 

: After an hour nt ably, the gong sum- 

mae the company to Sekine sak hell Mer. Radcliffe and 

Mr. Thornton remarked that Sir Charles was in higher spirits 
than usual. | 

Luncheon over, croquet was resumed, and 0 34 up till six 
o'clock, when the visitors departed, and our friends returned to 
Hazlemere to dinner. 

Sir Charles drove May in a mail phaeton which he had just 
launched. There was another dinner party that day, eee 
by all the pretty girls who had dined there the day before, 
together with three or four others, and a very lively dinner it 
was, for the champagne flowed freely. Music and dancing fol- 
lowed as before. Plans were made for next day—never, alas! 
_ to be realised. 

When the moment for separation came the dread presenti- 
ment which Sir Charles had hitherto repressed again forced 
itself upon him. He could scarcely bid her adieu. She, too, 
felt saddened—and so they parted for ever! 

Anxious to hide his emotion, Sir Charles sprang into the mail 
phaeton, that was waiting for him at the hall-door. He was 
quickly followed by Colonel Delacombe, who had aoe to 
return with him to Boxgrove. Next moment they dashed off, 
and kept up the pace so well that within a quarter of an hour 
xt were in sight of the park gates. It was a lovely moonlight 

ight, and the colonel enjoyed the drive immensely. He smoked 

his cigar quietly, and did not trouble himsel* to talk much, for 
Sir Charles did not seem inclined for conversation. 
_ All at once, however, he was roused from the dreamy reverie 
into which he had fallen. Something startled the horses—he 
could not tell what—for neither he nor Kennedy, the groom, saw 
anything, but they both heard Sir Charles exclaim : 

“Good God! there it is again !” 

At the same moment the tea set off at a furious pace, and 
soon e unmanageable. Sir Charles, though an admirable 
zp cveld not hold them. Perhaps he was unnerved by what 
he seen. Qn they dashed, tearing the ground with their 


hoofs, till they reached the lodge-gates, which unluckily had 
been thrown open. 
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Accustomed to this entrance, the a made an 
to through the gates, but their blind impetuos; 

t Sinton in contact with a post and upset the vehicle 
throwing out its occupants with great violence. 

Colonel Delacombe, though much shaken by the fall, soon 

ined his legs, and so did Kennedy, but the ill-fated baronet 

did not move. Roused by the tremendous crash, the rm 

er 


keeper rushed forth, and, seizing the horses, prevented f 
mischief 


Attention was now turned to Sir Charles, and on raising him, 
it became evident that he had sustained frightful injuries about 
the head. Indeed, the colonel feared that the skull was 
fractured. 

As coon as practicable, ed re — tg esc ae- 
the lor.ge and laid upon a bed. He groaned deeply, but could not 

ak. The colonel tended him like a brother. B his directions, 
a mounted one of the horses and rode off to Wootton in 
quest of Mr. Malham. But before the oom arrived the spirit 
had fled of as gallant a gentleman as ever breathed. 


XXV. 


HOW THE NEWS WAS BROUGHT TO HAZLEMERE. 


THarT night most of the inmates of Hazlemere had retired to 
rest full of pleasant anticipations of the morrow, but Luff, the 
butler, and on, who slept at the back of the house, were 
roused from their first shumbers by Kennedy. 

The afflicting news was conveyed by the butler to his master 
and Mr. Thornton, and filled them with consternation. The two 

ntlemen soon came down-stairs, and were preparing to set out 
or Boxgrove, when they were stopped by the arrival of Mr. 
Malham, who came to inform them that all was over. Both were 
stunned by the dreadful intelligence. 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton, when he re 
= his speech. “How remarkable that Sir Charles should 
1ave just made his will. And how anxious he was that there 
should ‘be no delay. He might have had a presentiment of his 
approaching end.” 

“What a frightful shock it will be to May!” groaned Mr. 
Radcliffe. “Enough to kill her.” 

“T hope Colonel Delacombe is not much hurt?” inquired Mr. 
Thornton of the surgeon. 

“A good deal shaken, but otherwise uninjured,” replied Mr. 
Malham. “He wished to accompany me, but I prevailed 
upon him to go up to the hall. It will be better for him to be 
quiet, though he seems made of iron.” 
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ing fulfilled his sad errand, the n left them, promis- 
we again early on the morrow. But he was not allowed 
to quit the house without an interview with Mrs. Sutton. Though 
as little noise as possible was made, the housekeeper heard certain 
sounds that alarmed her, and hastily attiring herself, came down- 
stairs, just in time to catch him. She soon learnt the terrible 






sy Colonel Delacombe was with Sir Charles,” she cried. 
«Ts he, too, killed?” _~ 

“No. Fortunately, he has escaped almost unhurt.” 

“Fate is unjust,” she cried. “Sir Charles ought to have 
been the one spared.” 

“Very true. What a dreadful business! Never knew any- 
thing so shocking. Poor Sir Charles ! killed in the prime of life, 
and just on the eve of marriage with the girl he adored. 
Dreadful !” 

To his horror the door opened and May came in—a_ taper 
in her hand, and looking excessively pale. As it chanced 
she had not retired to rest, and being alarmed by the, dis- 
turbance in the house, instead of ringing her bell had come 
down to see what had happened. On beholding the surgeon, 
her uneasiness increased. , 

- “You are surprised to find me here at this time of night, Miss 
Radcliffe,” he said. “The fact is——” 

“Do not disguise the truth, Mr. Malham,” she interrupted. 
“ Sir Charles has been taken suddenly ill. Iam sure of it. You 
have come to tell us so.” 

“Perhaps it will be best to rong her,” thought the surgeon. 
“Ttis strange you should think this, Miss Radcliffe,” he observed. 
“But don’t be alarmed, my dear young lady, don’t be alarmed.” 
“Ts there any danger?” she asked, with forced calmness. 

“Tn illness there is always a certain danger,” he answered, 
evasively. 

“But what is the nature of the attack? Speak plainly. It 
must have been very sudden. He was perfectly wall when he 
went away.” 


“Yes, it was very sudden,” he replied, glancing at the house- 


_— 
he look did not pass unnoticed by May. 

“Luff and Boston were in the hall as I came down-stairs,” she 
said, “and I heard them talking about an accident. But they 
hurried off before I could question them. Were they speaking 
of Sir Charles ?” 

; “Yes, I am sorry to say he has met with an accident——” 
“Then my fears are realised,” she cried, with a look of so 
much anguish that the surgeon regretted his words. 

But he was spared the necessity of further explanation by 
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a who, having heard his daughter’s voice, hastened 
to 


From her looks he thought she had learnt the dreadful truth. 

“ Heaven sustain you under this dire affliction, my dear child!” 
he exclaimed, clasping her to his breast. “ Malham has told you 
all.” 


“He has told me nothing, papa,” she exclaimed. “He has 
tried to keep the fatal truth from me. But I divined it.” 

“ Alas! my dear child, I cannot hide it from you. You have 
lost him.” 

Crying out, as if a shot had pierced her heart, she became in- 
sensible in his arms. 

“God forgive me! I fear I have killed her, Malham,” he 
cried to the surgeon. 

“No, sir—no. The shock could not be otherwise than severe, 
But it will pass. We must take her up to her room, Mrs. Sutton, 
and you will remain with her during the night. Do not distress 
yourself, sir. I will answer for her recovery.” 

The tender father carried her up-stairs himself. At the door 
of her chamber he consigned her to the surgeon and the house- 
“ge and paced to and fro in the passage till they came 

orth. 


_ Mr. Malham looked much moved, and Mrs. Sutton was weep- 
ing. 

“ Why have you both left her?” cried Mr. Radcliffe. 

“There is nothing to fear,” replied the surgeon. “She wishes 
to be alone—to seek for consolation where she is sure to find it. 
Your daughter is an angel, sir. Mrs. Sutton will return to her 
presently. Now take my advice, and go to bed. I will be with 
you early in the morning.” 


End of the Second Wook. 











ee ae 


Book the Third. 
THE RIVALS. 


I, 
THE YOUNG MISTRESS OF BOXGROVE. 


No event could have caused a more painful sensation than the 
awfully sudden death of Sir Charles Ilminster, occurring as it did 
under circumstances so peculiarly distressing. Popular with all 
classes of society, the ill-fated baronet was universally regretted. 
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It was thought remarkable that he should have endowed 
his intended bride with the whole of his large fortune on 
the very day on which he accidentally met his death ; but this 
proved the depth of his attachment to her, and added to the 

t that a cruel fate would not permit their union 
—~a union which no one doubted would have been happy. 

To May herself the splendid provision made for [er served 
only. to vate her sorrow. She understood the motives— 
inexplicable to others—that had actuated him in making his will 
so hastily. She recalled every word he had spoken eo hae. and 
felt sure he had thought of her at the last. 

As a em, at first overwhelming, began to abate, she was 
able to realise the position in which Sir Charles’s magnificent be- 

had placed her. But the wealth she had acquired could not 
console her, though it might in some degree mitigate the sharp- 
ness of her affliction. She loved Boxgrove because he had loved 
the place, and because its antique chambers, its galleries, its gar- 
dens, and its groves recalled his image. He was laid among his 
ancestors in the family vault beneath the chapel attached to the 
Hall, and she daily visited his tomb. 

Nothing had been changed at Boxgrove since the house had 
come into her hands. All the establishment was kept up as it 
had been in Sir Charles’s time. She confided the management 
of the house to Mr. Thornton and Mrs. Woodcot, who lived with 
her, and if visitors came she left the old gentleman and her 
aunt to entertain them. She refused for the present to mix with 
wey declaring 8 had lost all taste for it. 

ut it must not be supposed that she had given way to gloo 

and that the secluded life she now led was pe « au eobid 
feeling of melancholy. Something of her former cheerfulness 
had returned; and though she had lost the bright look that 
once belonged to her, and the winning smile that constantly 
played about her lips had fled, yet the serene and pensive expres- 
sion of her countenance heightened its interest. She was graver 
than before. Sorrow had chastened her heart, but not altered 
the sweetness of her disposition. Aunt Woodcot thought her 
— charming than ever, and we incline to think that Aunt 

oodcot was right. Grandpapa, whose notions of her had become 
more exalted with the increase of her wealth, hoped that she woul 
eventuall wag 2 

Tt take a very high place in society, but he was content to 
wait. I'he young mistress of Boxgrove excited a vast deal of 
an? and as nobod supposed she had vowed eternal fidelity 

‘ nara of poor Sir Charles, everybody wondered who would 
fs r enough to obtain the hand of the richest heiress in the 
=a A great deal of court was paid tothe Radcliffes as well 

y ef guardians at Boxgrove, and more than one advantageous 
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offer was quietly declined, without being submitted to the young 























lady. 

Mr. Thornton was extremely well satisfied with his position— 
and no wonder. Virtually master of a large mansion and al 
establishment, he had nothing to do but to study his own comforts, 
and these he attended to most sedulously. 

Aunt Woodcot was equally comfortable. To her, indeed, Box. 
grove was a sort of paradise, and her en dread was that she 
might, one day, be obliged to quit it. Consequently, she was 
by no means anxious that her niece should marry—unless she 
married Oswald, of which there seemed little chance. Mp, 
Woodcot could now vie with Mrs. Radcliffe, had a carri 
entirely at her disposal, and was in fact a person of considerable 
importance. 

o Myrtilla, Sir Charles’s sudden death had been a great shock. 
She was sincerely attached to her brother, but the handsome 
legacy he had left her, in some measure reconciled her to his lox, 
She rather envied May her large acquisitions, but did not com. 
plain of being ill-treated. She came down to see “the yo 
widow,” as she called her, but was dreadfully bored by Aunt 
Woodcot, and found the old house duller and more like a convent 
than ever. Consequently she spent most of her time at Hazle 
mere. . ~ 

Colonel Delacombe had gone abroad and taken Hilary with 
him. They were now at Castelamare, near Naples, in the midst 
of vineyards and orange-groves. Having received a great deal of 
encouragement from Lady Richborough, the young man was 
foolish enough to propose to her, and being rejected, was still 
more foolish to take his rejection to heart. To cure him the 
colonel took him abroad. It must not be imagined for a moment 
that the colonel and Myrtilla had quarrelled. They were ona 
friendly terms as ever, and kept up a constant correspondence. 

Knowing they would interest her, Lady Richborough showed | 
Mrs. Radcliffe several of the colonel’s letters. In al of them 
he spoke of Hilary with great affection, and in the last that had 
come to hand told her that the young man was perfectly cured ! 
of his foclish passion. “But I am half afraid,” he added, 
“that he has fallen desperately in love with a fascinating 
Neepolitan countess, who is staying at the same hotel with us.” 

~ Not very flattering to me,” remarked Myrtilla. “But I am 
glad to hear it, nevertheless.” 

**T fancied you liked him,” said Mrs. Radcliffe. 

“Not well enough to marry him. I wonder why men wil 
propose tome. They ought to know better. I have no idea of 
giving up my liberty. Were I in May’s position, and mustres 
of Boxgrove, nothing should induce me to marry.” 
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«J don’t think she will,” observed Mrs. Radcliffe. “She is 
inconsolable.” ¥ 

«Inconsolable! I don’t believe that. Her fidelity will be 
put to the test pretty severely by-and-by, you may depend upon 
it. Plenty of suitors will make their appearance, or I’m very 
much mistaken, and then~we shall see what she will do. By- 
the-by, did she ever inform you that she had her fortune told at 
Ascot 1” 


«She mentioned the circumstance, but did not tell me what 
the gipsy sid” e ; 

“Jt was a singular prediction. I laughed at it then, but I 
don’t know what to think now. It may be fulfilled. Who 
knows? But to return to the colonel. He inquires if Mrs. 
Sutton is still with you. I am glad 1 can tell him she is gone. 
I won't ask what she did, but I know she was dreadfully mis- 
chievous.” 

“The mischief she has made can never be set right, I fear. 
Mr. Radcliffe has never been like himself since she poisoned 
his mind by her falsehoods. To me she behaved infamously. I 


her like a friend, not as a servant, and gave her my entire 


- eonfidence. She requited me with the basest ingratitude.” 


“Have you never discovered the motives of her malice? I 
know enough of her history to be able to enlighten you as to 
them. You inadvertently committed a great error in taking her 
into the house. I am certain she has all along nourished feelings 
of jealous dislike to you. The colonel’s appearance roused these 
feelings into activity, and unluckily, as it seems, you have 
placed yourself sufficiently in her power to enable her to do you 
an injury.” 

“What has she to do with the colonel?” cried Mrs. Radcliffe, 
startled. “I thought they were utter strangers to each other.” 

% Strangers !” echoed Myrtilla. ‘ He knew her long before he 
knew you.” 

“Was she his mistress ?” 

“His wife,” replied Lady Richborough. “ And Hilary is their 
son. Now you must understand it all?” 

“I do, I do,” cried Mrs. Radcliffe. “I understand it too well.” 

“You must not do him an injustice. When he sought your 
hand, he believed that death had freed him from the chain which 
he had so foolishly imposed upon himself. It is due to him that 
you should be satiehied on this point.” And she proceeded to give 

er the details of the colonel’s unfortunate marriage. To these 

a Radcliffe listened with the deepest interest. 

Until his return fromm India he believed the wretched woman 

said Myrtilla, in conclusion; “and you may conceive his 

— rwhen he found he had been deceived by a false report. 

ot the least surprising part of the strange story is that she 
M 2 
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should be here—with you—and that their son should be brought 
hither likewise. It looks like fatality.” 

“Strange, indeed,” said Mrs. Radcliffe. “There has always 
been a certain m about Mrs. Sutton, but if I had known 
who she was I should have been frightened to death of her.” 

“ What has become of her?” asked Lady Richborough. 

“T cannot tell. She left quite suddenly, and contrary to Mr, 
Radcliffe’s wishes. It would seem, however, that she had made 
preparations for her d for her packages were ready, and 
she left nothing behind her. She proceeded to London, as we 
suppose, but she has not been heard of since.” 

“TT fear you have not seen the last of her,” observed Myrtilla. 
“What a misfortune to be tied to such a wretch !—and I see no 
chance of the colonel’s deliverance. Hilary is not aware that she 
is his mother, but he must learn the secret one of these days.” 

“Yes, however disagreeable it may be to the colonel, an ex- 
planation must be given,” observed Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The foregoing conversation will afford some notion of the state 
of things at Hazlemere. Mrs. Sutton was indeed gone, and no 
tidings had been received of her since her departure. Her loss 
was a serious grievance to Mrs. Radcliffe, and even the servants 
regretted her, for she had contrived to secure their will, 
But no one regretted her so much as Mr. Malham. He made 
a inquiries after her, and vainly tried to ascertain her 








THE STOLEN SUNBEAM. 


THERE'S a light that burns with a quenchless glow, 
In the wide deep cavern of earth below, 

Like the fire that lives on the Parsee’s shrine, 

Is the amber torch of that lighted mine, 

Burning for ever, steadily bright, 

Flickering never, a changeless light, 

Proud and passionless, still and fair, 

Burning for ever without a glare— 

Burning for ever, so still and deep, 

A ey flame in a dreamless sleep, 

And Time’s broad ocean may roll its waves, 

While space has room for unnumbered graves, 

Yet not have billows to dim the shine 
Of the wizard fagot that lights the mine. 




















The Stolen Sunbeam. 


Beware! beware! of a starless beam— 
The nightmare spell of the miser’s dream ! 
Emotionless ever its subtle art 

Tugs at the strings of the world’s strong heart— 
The stars of the earth at its bidding stoop, 

Aw’d by its menace, life roses droop, 

And the fairest blossoms that earth can twine, 
Fade near the taper that lights the mine. 


The FaLuen look’d on the world and sneered :— 
“TJ guess,” he muttered, “ why God is feared ; 
For eyes of mortals are fain to shun, 

The midnight heaven that hath no sun. 

I will me on the height of the hills and wait, 
Where the day goes out at the western gate, 
And reaching up to its crown will tear, 

From its plumes of glory the brightest there, 
With that stolen ray I will light the sod, 

And turn the eyes of the world from God !” 


He stood on that height when the sun went down— 
He tore a plume from the day’s bright crown; 

The proud orb stooped till he touched its brow, 
And the marks of that touch are on it now; 

And the flush of its anger for ever more, 

Burns red when it passes the western door! 

The broken feather above him whirl'd, 

And’ in flames of torture around him curl’d, 

And he dash’d it down from the snowy height, 

In broken masses of quivering light. 

Yet more than terrible was the shock 

Where the burning splinters struck wave and rock; 
The green earth shuddered, and shrank and paled, 
The wave sprang up, and the mountain aa a 
Look on the hills—let the scars they bear 

Measure the pain of that hour’s despair! 


The FALLEN watch’d, while the whirlwind fann’d 
The pulsing splinters that ploughed the land; 
Sullen he watch’d, while the hissing waves 

Bore them away to the ocean caves— 

Sullen he watch’d, while the shining rills 
Throbbed through the hearts of the rocky hills— 
Loudly he laughed: “Is this world not mine? 
Proudly the links of its chain shall shine; 

Lighted with gems shall its dungeons be, 

But the pride of its beauty shall kneel to me!” 
That splintered light in the earth grew cold, 

And the diction of mortals hath named it “ GoLp!” 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
XV. 


HEARTWELL. 


How, pray you, sped the weighty business which 
So sudden call’a a8 hence ? 


WALTER. 
Weighty, indeed ! 
What thou would’st ne’er expect—wilt scarce believe ! 
Long hidden wrong, wondrously come to light, 


And great right done ! 
, The Hunchback. 


When Sir Richard Blackleigh arrived so unexpectedly at 
Belmont within the same day of Giacomo’s unlooked-for departure, 
he had rather ridiculously concluded a love-chuse—or rather a 
wife-hunt—to no satisfactory result. Shy of crossing the Alps, 
lest he might find what he hoped was undiscoverable, he received 
at Marseilles a letter from Mrs. Goldrich at Rome, irresistibly 
impelling him to seek her husband, self, and daughter at Genoa; 
but his correspondent had not been very clear in her statement of 
the secret arrangements which were to afford the uninformed 
merchant and Miss Isabella “an agreeable surprise;” and the 
baronet arrived at Genoa to hear, from an English clerk in the 
commercial house with which Mr, Goldrich traded, that the latter 
and family~had departed in an unknown direction, though he 
fancied towards Turin, 

Sir Richard having ventured on a seemingly careless inquiry as 
to “some Rodittis—or Ridottos—or people of some such name, 
who once resided at Genoa,” the clerk replied: 

“You mean Ridotti. Ah, yes. I have heard something of 
that family; but all that remains of it in Genoa is the memory 
of its name on the mansion that bears it; for neither the old 
Signore, nor (so far as I know) any one allied to him, has visited 
the place since he left it long ago for Turin, after a rapid declen 
sion from much happiness to unexampled sorrow. In less than 
two or three years, he lost out of his household his only daughter, 
her husband, and two out of his three grand-children. The first, 
that is the-——” 

“ Three grand-children !” exclaimed the baronet. 

“Yes, But I was about to say, the daughter died in giving 
birth to her second child.” 

“Then how could she have a third?” 
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«She had a brother, sir, who left Ais child, the eldest of the 
three grandchildren, to the old Signore, whose ap died as I 
have stated; her husband went away in search of solace for his 
ief, and has never since been heard of, except (as I have been 
informed) by anonymously afforded assurance that he also died 
soon after; then followed the death of the son’s child, and ' 

« Of his child ; but was the child a boy? 

«Surely, sir, all three were boys ; at finally, the youngest— 
that is the last born of the daughter—was stolen while yet an 
infant in arms. Of him no tidings whatever have since been 
obtainable.” 

“Then,” exclaimed the baronet (with an earnestness little 
according with his first pretended indifference), “ the elder son of 
the daughter is yet living !” 

“ As may be the stolen one; but the other assuredly lives, the 
remnant comfort of his grandfather. So much have I recently 
heard from the old Signore’s steward who comes here occasionally 
to receive the rents of the Genoa property.” 

The baronet inguired the “assuredly” surviving grandson's 
name. 

“That 1 cannot answer,” the clerk replied; “but the father 
was an Englishman, [ have heard, and as the grandson is to be 
sole heir to the Ridotti property (having no paternal estate of his 
own), he bears only the name of his Italian grandfather; nay, 
strange as it may seem, if you were to question the latter as to the 
name of his deceased English son-in-law, he would not answer 


’ 





- you. 


It is observable that Sir Richard made no reference to the 
anonymous intimation of the English son-in-law’s death, men- 
tioned by the clerk, though he exhibited a remarkable curiosity 
as to what was known of his children. He now, however, con- 
fined himself to the circumstances attending the loss of the youngest 
boy—the abducted one. 

_“ Why,” said the clerk, “we are close to the scene of his abdue- 
tion, Come with me, sir.” 
They walked down to the beach ; the narrator relating, as they 
proceeded, what not only confirmed the account (so vividly re- 
membered, though afforded so many years before) as given by 
Antonio, but which had an emphatic bearing on the pantomimic 
tableau, presented by that wily Italian and his wife, on the festive 
occasion at Blackleigh Hall! The scene which (as stated in a 
former chapter) was visited with such sensations of mystery by 
Giacomo Ridotti, was now looked upon by Sir Richard. The 
n—the rock stair-flight—the summer-house, &¢c,—all that 
impressed the former with a strange and visionary significance, 

was other than mere mystery to the baronet, who now beheld the 
ty of what he had before seen in theatrical presentment ! 
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“ Yes,” said the clerk, “from this summer-house, during a brief 
absence of the nurse, the child was stolen; and the tragedy was 
speedily completed in the consignment of that poor nurse to a 
mad-house. e abduction was at first supposed to have been the 
act of a bandit, with ransom in view—the presumed death of the 
child preventing the fulfilment of the thief’s intention ; but the 
whole matter hus so long ago subsided that, but for your inquiry, 
I might never have thought upon it more.” 

Sir Richard then parted from his informant, and, returning to 
his hotel, sat there “full of dismal thinkings.” He felt as rather 
knowing too much than too little. He had sought the confirma. 
tion of hopeful belief, and had found reason for more than dis. 
couraging doubt. Antonio may, in fact, have been truthful, but 
deceived. He may have testified to the burial of one of the 
Signore’s grandsons, in ignorance of there being a third; but had 
he not told, in respect to the abduction of the youngest, that half 
truth, which is the worst of lies? and was not the other half truth 
reserved to hold his employer in the power, which would ere this 
have been exercised, had not the death struggle with William 
Morgan at “ Waters-meet” prevented it? Did Antonio’s widow 
retain the secret, with the same inclination or power to use it or 
not, as it affected her personal interest? True, he (Sir Richard) 
had done much for her and far her child, as well as for her father 
and brother ; he would not, therefore, fear her, on whom perhaps 
he had further claims. But would even his elastic conscience ex- 
tend to give him undisturbed ease within its fine-drawn fragile 
boundary? He had formed his first conclusions on reasonable 
grounds; but does that remain a reasonable conclusion which 
rejects subsequent evidence? and may it be conscientiously de- 
fended when it is discovered to be wrong? Connecting all he 
first learned from his brother Edmund’s letters with what he knew 
from Antonio, and with what he was now apprised of, could he be 
otherwise than assured the legitimate heir to the title and estates 
of Blacklock was still living, and that he himself (Richard Black- 
leigh) was but a usurper? 

But, on the other hand, was he to be his brother’s keeper; to 
look after a nephew whom father and grandfather had kept from 
the exercise of claims they did not think worthy of legally or 
morally preferring on his behalf; to forfeit all his own deserts a 
the beloved and obedient son of his father, in pursuit of the child 
of one who had wilfully deserted home and country, family and 
friends; to refuse the voluntary resignation of another in favour 
of himself; giving up what was morally his own, because he had 
discovered that, in the strict course of despised law, it belonged 
to one who did not care to claim it? He was assured the old 
Italian Signore had been truthfully informed of his English son-im 
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law’s death, since when, many years had elapsed without any con- 


sequent claim on behalf of that son-in-law’s child. It was not for 
him to think of what may have prevented it; and having thus, as 
his own judge, brought his summing up to a satisfactory point, he 
consigned it to the jury of his wishes, the verdict being “ Not 
il self-acquitted, he resolved on no more self-tormenting; 
and after a a walk through Genoa, and a reception in faith 
of its pretensions to the title of “The Superb,” he took coach to 
rin, 
ie on the way his meditations became again disturbing to his 
resolved content; and as he began at Genoa by seeking confirma- 
tion of agreeable precedent belief, he must now at Turin seek to 
have possible misinformation corrected. There would be no diffi- 
culty in finding the address of such an illustrissimo as Signor 
Ridotti; and then the steward referred to by the clerk would be 
easily discoverable. To that clerk the baronet had been cautious 
not to reveal his name, and therefore an assumed name would 
serve his purpose with the Sardinian steward. He was a “ Mr. 
Richardson,” who had “learned from a merchant’s agent that a 
Mr. Goldrich and family had just passed on to Turin, and he was 
desirous of knowing whether they were still there, or whither 
ne.” 
The Turin steward was not sought in vain. The aforesaid 
statement was made to him, but he knew nothing of the Goldrich 


. ave | or its movements. 


“By the way,” said Mr. Richardson, “my Genoa informant 
mentioned some particulars concerning the Ridotti family, once 
occupying a beautiful villa, into the grounds of which he took me, 
and whose history deeply interested me.” 

The steward confirmed the clerk’s account; adding, to that of 
the stolen child, more particulars concerning the measures taken 
towards its recovery, and stating that the other was now a fine 
young man on his travels. 
ie “J said Mr. Richardson, “you speak English wonder- 

y 

“No, no, Signor Riccardo-son. But without at least m 
emg of it, I should not have succeeded my father in 
Signor Ridotti’s employ. He has so much to do with your 
countrymen, that an acquaintance with your language is necessary 
to secure it,” 

“Indeed, you speak it perfectly. But—the lost child” (for the 
sup dead one was now living, beyond all possibility for 

. !)—“ the child that was lost?” 

“Good,” said the steward (who may have been a wag); “ you 
distinguish well between what was lost, but—God grant it !—may 
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be found. Well, he was advertised by printed bills that could not 
have failed to identify him had the bambino been discoverable. 
Yes, complexion, eyes, hair, and so on, may-be insufficient, for 
many infants are in these particulars alike, but when we come to 
say ‘he had no Jobes to his ears,’ there is something to—ha! ha! 
—no, there is nothing to take hold of, but there is a fact which 
ps a hold of the true finder. Yes, yes, no lobes to his 
ears 

And truly it did teke hold of the astonished Richardson, who 
was never before so shaken, as the reader will only comprehend 
if he remember the remarks of the ladies at the baronet’s first 
festal entertainment long, long ago, when he was called upon to 
look upon that infant performer in the tableaux who lacked those 
fleshly appendages, in the absence of which earrings are nought! 

“Ha!” exclaimed the steward, “ you are more than astonished. 
Have you, then, found the lobeless bambino? But, pardon me. 
Doubtless, there are others to be discovered without lobes. Well, 
if you require more than I have narrated, you must obtain it, if 
you oy a Riccardo-son, from the child’s grandfather.” 

The baronet made but a sickly appearance for a man of con- 
scientious stability, and bade farewell to his informant, as though 
the latter had looked through him as a telescope bringing far 
things near, and revealing the otherwise undiscoverable! His 
persistent curiosity began verily to fail; and he now felt con- 
clusively certain, that the further on, the worse would be his 
fare. -- , , ‘ 

“Then,” exclaimed Sir Richard, starting up from his reverie at 
the inn, “the other is alive too! Deaf and dumb, but more 
eloquent in his silence! Not my child, as I conceived, and as 
that woman left me to believe he was, but veritably the lost child 
found, as she might have revealed to me twenty years ago! How 
far she is guilty in the concealment and deception it is not for me 
to consider, for she may be so more on my behalf than her own. 
There may be much—at least, from me—due to the unhappy 
widow Catherine. This shall be looked into—but, for the rest? 
Well, nothing but harm can come to her by change in my resolves, 
therefore shall they be persisted in.” 

His perplexity, however, overwhelmed him. He reflected on 
his still remembered contemptuous remark to Antonio. “ The 
absurdity of so many members of one family consecutively dis 
appearing one by one. Disappearance and death, death and re- 
appearance; search leading to disappointment or unexpected result, 
and discovery made to unsatisfactory purpose, the whole rendered 
ridiculous by its abundance of babies.” ; 

It was in a smaller room of the hotel. He had risen from his 
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ir, and paced the apartment as if he were ona heath treadin 
ee hale oppugnant to his steps. Then he turned hie 
against the one window, and there remained standing with 
arms folded, still and stiff as a statue. The ope door was directly 
before him, the passage behind being the darker from his obstruct- 
ing the light of the window. He looked into the black of the 
doorway, as if expecting the ghost of his brother Edmund might 
r there. r 
‘A moment more, and that dark opening was occupied by the 
figure of a young man—if man it were—and nota ghost! No 
step had been heard. The figure stood within the door-frame, 
vacantly at its astonished observer for a few seconds with- 
out movement or utterance, then backward vanished into the 
darkness behind it, and was gone! Sir Richard sank down upon 
a chair, exclaiming, “ Good Heaven! what have I seen?” 
Assuredly he had beheld the very presentment of his brother as 
he had appeared in life when last seen. The countenance of the 
baronet may not have been distinguishable to the other, owing to 
the former’s position with his back to the window, from which 
there was Ppl to illumine the face and figure in the 
doorway. Thus the recognition of facial expression was not 
mutual, and thence the blank look of the quickly vanished 


stranger, which rather aided his spectral seeming. 


Sir Richard was no believer in ramblings of the “ sheeted dead,” 
but tales of “second sight” had his partial credence ; and, in the 
supposed power of spirits to assume corporeal seeming, he now 
remained seriously impressed; the more so, of course, from what 
he had recently heard, and owing to the agitated state of his con- 
science, The thought that he might have seen his elder nephew, 
in substantial form, did not suggest itself, because he had heard 
only just before that the young man, heretofore supposed to be 
sleeping under a tombstone at Genoa, was on his travels in all the 
activity of life. The reader will, however, scarcely fail to recog- 
nise an answer to the query at the close of our last chapter, as to 
who was the mysterious person so startled by being confronted by 
Giacomo Ridotti in the hotel at Turin ? 

The baronet at length composed himself, but not in confirmation 
of his recently-formed determination to trouble his conscience no 
more. He therefore thus reopened his case in soliloquy : 

“Before I think again of the future, let me consider the recent 
past. ‘Till curiosity excited me at Genoa, I was lord of myself 
and all the Blacklock belongings; having for twenty years, been 
ignorant of any living claimant to dispute my rights. I was 
assured of my father’s and brother's death ; honestly believed in 
the death of my elder nephew; and that if the younger might still 
be living, he would never reappear. I also knew that the old 
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Signore was convinced of Edmund’s death; and believed in his 


ignorance of everything but the mere name of my family. I have 
gathered intimations that, if both his grandsons were living, he 
would keep them ignorant of even their father’s name, scorning 
all claim to their English inheritance, in the pride of his wrath at 
my father’s insulting letters. The failure of that meddling Lovell 
to disturb me in my possessions is sufficient proof that my right to 
them is unassailable. 

“But I am now, by certain facts, shown to be the mere lieu- 
tenant of the real heir of Blacklock. Am I morally called upon, 
under the circumstances aforesaid to give up what I have for 
twenty years mistakenly held in undisputed possession? Have | 
truly awakened my brother’s spirit to appear in his likeness as he 
lived? MayI no longer, because I have seen a child with ‘no 
lobes to his ears’” (and here the soliloquiser’s gravity gave way to 
es “may I no longer believe my younger nephew irreco- 
verably lost ? The elder lad knows no more of his father than 
his father’s friends know of him. He is happy, well provided for, 
The other boy—if he truly be the one lost—is content up to the 
altitude of his conceptions; aye, and he shall yet be advanced 
above them. The abstraction of a deaf-mute from his grandfather 
and brother, and whose restitution would be accompanied by the 
miserable surprise of his afflicting malady, is scarcely to be regarded 
as a calamity. 

“ Upon my life,” exclaimed Sir Richard, “ and in sheer honesty, 
I consider matters had better rest as they are; for, after all, I must 
remain the least contented of the whole party. The death of 
Antonio~ was a decree of Providence which, { really think, it 
would be culpably wrong to disregard. The faithful secrecy of 
his widow, and my assurance of its continuing, with the disgrace 
that would attach to her if it were exposed, is in itself a sufficient 
reason for non-restitution.” 

In short, with the sense of danger the consciousness of wrong 
was also once more banished; and the baronet would now see 
nothing in advance but the beckonings of ambition, wealth, and 
the charms of the fair Isabella. In the conviction that she was 
as assuredly obtainable as all the other young ladies who had more 
obviously manifested a yielding sensibility, his decided purpose 
was, on his return home, at once to confer upon her the title of 
“My Lady;” and to unite, within that “ring-fence” so often 
spoken of, the estates of Blacklock, Blackleigh, and Belmont. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that we are now speaking of a 
time antecedent to the events detailed in our last chapter; and the 
reader is now distinctly to know, that when Sir Richard saw the 
supposed phantom of his deceased brother, he in fact beheld no 
other than his elder nephew, who was truly his father’s “ double.” 
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The young man was not (as stated) actually on his travels, but on 
the point of starting with his friend Wilton, whom he was seek- 
ing when he looked into the room to his own disappointment and 
the astonishment of his unknown uncle! 

We need not detail the baronet’s subsequent movements, He 
was still in activity abroad, while Giacomo in England was now 
rejoicing in Wilton’s companionship, now mourning his tragical 
death, now finding solace at Belmont. We have seen how the 
baronet reappeared at Belmont within the same day which was 
saddened by Giacomo’s departure for Turin; thinking, as we may, 
on what might have occurred if there had been a meeting of the 

- two lovers—even as brief as that which had taken place in the 
Italian hotel! Of Sir Richard’s arrival we have said enough for 
the present. We will now accompany Giacomo on his route to 
Tunn. 

He travelled by way of Geneva, where he arrived too late for 
advance until the following morning. Rambling out of the town, 
he came to a cemetery, and, peering among the tombs, was ar- 
rested by the name of Blackleigh ; but he was the more interested 
when he read “ Baronet, of Blacklock.” 

From what Giacomo knew of that locality and the family name 
connected with it, he doubted not that he was looking on the grave 
of Sir Richard Blackleigh’s brother, though the place of burial 
had never been mentioned to him, or if mentioned, had fallen on 
chis ear unheeded. Some intimation of the deceased’s having 

formed a disreputable connexion with an Italian girl, which in- 

volved his banishment from the parental home, had been only very 
delicately touched upon by the Goldriches, as distressing to Sir 

Richard, and almost forbidden among his friends. 

As Giacomo stood perusing the inscription, an elderly man 
rr and, looked . at him with interest—surprise—amaze- 
ment 

“Do you know me, sir ?” said the Italian. 

“I knew you—twenty years ago; before you were buried !” 

(“ A poor maniac,” thought Giacomo. 

“ You are surely the spirit of Edmund Blackleigh, whose dust 
has long been mingled with the soil of that grave!” 

“No, my poor friend. I am no spirit, but flesh and blood, as 
you are.” 

“So your palpable seeming and voice would indicate, but that 
they are both those of my long-buried friend. Are you the son 
of Edmund Blackleigh? Now I look again, there is more southern 
tinge in your complexion, and you have an eye of more fire. Your 
hair, too, is a shade darker. But why are you here, looking with 
such interest on that stone—lookiny so like him who was buried 


there, and being of the age his son would have been—if he was 
. Rot your father ?” 
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“Jn truth,” said Giacomo, “I scarcely know who was my 
father: but I am the grandson of Signore Ridotti, of Turin, to 
whose sick bed I am now hastening.” 

*¢ How is it you are in speech so complete an Englishman?” 
continued the other. 

This was explained, the reader knows how. But Giacomo was 
now in his turn becoming imbued with more curiosity than ever 
concerning his own mystery, and there was that in the English. 
man’s manner so inspiring, that he conceived the incident of this 
meeting might be the first movement towards that mystery’s 
solution. 

The stranger continued: “I addressed you at first, young 
Signore, under the influence of much excitement, amazed at seeing, 
as it were, the re-embodied spirit of the long buried contemplating 
its tomb; and I still speak in wonder at such a resemblance seen in 
such a place, while I am the more interested by certain mysterious 
circumstances that seem already to have connected us. But, again, 
why are you here?” 

“Entirely,” replied Giacomo, “by the accident of having to 
rest.a night at Geneva on my way to Turin. Walking with idle 
curiosity into this cemetery, 1 happened to pass by this tomb, 
whereon is the name of a family I have recently heard spoken of, 
and the name of a locality I have just quitted, where I had learned 
some facts which left me to suppose, as you have informed me, that 
I was looking on the grave of Sir Richard Blackleigh’s brother. 
Of the latter I know little, and that little is not honouring to his 
memory, ‘As to Sir Richard himself, whom I have never seen, I 
only know him to be a friend of the English family with which I 
have been lately domiciled. But how are we jointly interested 
‘by certain mysterious circumstances’ of which you speak? Is 
there more than an accidental resemblance, some mutual informa- 
tion, in the mere chance that has brought us here together?” 

The reader is at once informed that the Englishman was the 
good lawyer Lovell, who corresponded with the keeper of the 
lodging-house where Edmund Blackleigh died, who often occupied 
that same temporary abiding-place, frequently visited the cemetery, 
and had never failed in desire to discover the residence and name 
of the Italian family into which Edmund Blackleigh had married, 
though he had allowed the wooden tablet, once at the foot of his 
grave (spoken of in an early chapter), to disappear under the 
process of decay. What Lovell had to say in reply to Giacomo’s 
last question, and what Giacomo had to say to Lovell, will have 
been gathered from several parts of our foregoing pages by the 
reader, who, therefore, need not be informed as to the resultant 
belief of both gentlemen that the solution of protracted mya 
and the detection of wrong, more or less iniquitous, were at han 
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Putting the “this” of Giacomo with the “that” of Lovell, and 
with the “ other” of the old Signore Ridotti, it was most likely 
the riddle of RrpoTT1 cUM BLACKLEIGH would not have to be 
« given up.” 

To this end, on the strength of favourable appearances, Lovell 
at once resolved on accompanying Giacomo to Turin ; and proceed- 
ing together on the morrow, they went onwards towards their 
destination with as little rest as possible. The elder one, however, 
was much refreshed by nappings in the carriage, but the younger 
grew pale and wearied by ever-waking thought. Much did he 


‘dwell with fear and hope as to his grandfather's illness, though, to 


say truth, he felt assured (from former experience) that the old 
gentleman’s sickness was not yet unto death. And what thoughts 
were ever revolving in his brain! Thoughts of the lovely Isabella, 
of the cemetery meeting, of the revealments by lawyer and self, 
leading to revealings still more remarkable! Could they be other- 
wise than true? Why had his grandfather concealed from him 
the knowledge of his parentage? Was he going to inform, or to 
be informed by, his grandfather? ‘Then came thoughts of his lost 
brother, with what he encouraged as intuitive persuasion that he 
would be found. What happiness might be in store for the 
brothers both! Then again to Belmont. What would be Mrs. 
Goldrich’s reply to his letter? Should Isabella’s parents forbid 
his hopes, the young lady would remain ignorant of his having 
expressed them, and he would be in honour bound. to leave her 
uninformed of the declaration to them of his passion, and to give 
her up! 

Lovell, when awake, was scarcely less excited than his young 
frend, though of course only in reference to reciprocating informa- 
tion with the old Signore, for he had heard nothing of the love 
affair. It was agreed that Giacomo should first see his grandsire 
without mention of Lovell, and as if ignorant of anything but 
what he knew before the surprising meeting at Geneva. ‘Then, 
having got as much new intelligence as possible from the old 
gentleman, he was to communicate the details of the Geneva 
meeting, without stating the presence of Lovell in Turin. Then 
would Lovell appear to let the venerable Signore into secrets worth 
knowing; and so ran their cogitations, until the travellers arrived 
at Turin. Giacomo was right in disbelieving old Ridotti’s danger. 
Nervous conceptions had alarmed the veteran rather than the 
warnings of his physician. As a very old man, he had only been 
nght in imagining that death might be at hand; but, in truth, he 
had little more the matter with him than eighty-two years, though 
a recent fit of indigestion (that most dying-like of maladies) had 
inflated his stomach to the oppression of his heart. While 

tacomo was returning to Turin, health was returning to his 
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grandsire; and when the beloved grandson rang the house- 
expecting to be ushered into a sick chamber, the old Signore om 
self opened the door with “ Aha! Giacomo carissimo! carissimo 
mio!” looking as likely as not to welcome an in-coming guest for 
years and years to come ! 

Giacomo being seated by his grandfather, the latter addressed 
him as follows: 

“T was pining to see you; but had I not truly apprehended g 
summons a Death, I should have delayed the message you 
have so readily obeyed. Still, as you have many years before you, 
while mine can at most be few, I regret not this the first inter. 
ruption I have ever occasioned to your pleasures. I cannot satisfy 
myself, and will not attempt to satisfy you, with any just reasons 
for my past reticence in respect to your parentage and infant 
history : i say ‘just reasons,’ for those of pride and anger are not 
just. My motives, however, will now appear in a simple account 
of my life, before I was left with you alone of all who had been 
dear to me. 

“ T was born to those ample means you will inherit; also with 
ardent feelings which became enlisted in the cause of liberty, re. 
ligious and political, and I soon thought that the noblest essentials 
of the Italian character were either ill-used, or unused, under the 
rule of a religio-political government. The public display of my 
feelings, consigning me to a prison, might have endangered my 
life, but that an English nobleman so interceded for me that, under 
promises of no further offending, I was set free. I accompanied 
my preserver to England, and there remained with him till I could 
quote Milton against his quotations from Dante. ‘True to my 
promise of submission, I remained also true to my political creed; 
nor could I abide so long in England without desiring such a 
fusion of the Italian and British character as would produce the 
noblest issue on earth. I married an English lady, whose love for 
me and my country reciprocated mine for her and hers; and she 
bore me a son and daughter, the latter exhibiting the happy result 
I looked for, though not so the former, in whom I found my first 
sorrow. My second grief was the loss of my dear wife, who died 
of consumption during the infancy of her children. My son must 
be briefly dismissed. Neither among the ladies of his or his 
mother’s country would he seek a wile; but he seduced a poor 
English maid-servant, and was soon after guilty of a criminal act 
which might have sent him to the galleys, the dread of which 
made him prefer exile, with the bare means I supplied to him, 
until he died, as I have been informed, from injury received ins 
tavern brawl. The poor girl, whose fall had been accompanied by 
circumstances claiming the kindest pity, became a mother. Furnisl 
ing her with ample means to return home, I took the child— 
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boy—into my care, and brought him up as my acknowledged 
«| was one day, at Genoa, addressed by a most engaging youth, 


"who ape as to some palace he desired to visit. e was 


obviously an Englishman, and I answered his Italian by replying 
in his own tongue. He described himself as Edmund Blackleigh, 
of good middle-rank family, with a moderate sufficiency left him 
by his recently deceased mother, but unhappily not cordial with 
his father, from whom he had nothing to expect: so that he was 
as an orphan, fortunate at least ip his independence, and so 
enamoured of Italy that he only desired to be respected and re- 
ceived as a nationalised Anglo-Italian. You may understand how 
this won upon my interest. I invited him to my — and he 
quickly made his way into general favour. The desired transfer 
of his money into Italian securities was effected by me, and to his 
substantial character as a citizen of Genoa, the bank of Genoa gave 
sufficient evidence. I begged him to reside with me until he might 
satisfy himself with a residence in the city, and thus I dace a 
thorough insight into his worth, while I strictly respected the 
secrecy he observed in respect to his antecedent history, and to 
= except his name. 

“The probability attending his companionship with my daughter 
was duly regarded, but I was prepared to be content with its issue. 
His personal handsomeness and accomplishments impressed my dear 
girl, as hers attracted him, and I had only to manifest a not 
unfavouring observation of their mutual inclinations, when it 
— certain my consent to their union would soon be re- 
quired, 

“They were married; my best wishes being fulfilled in an 
event which was not to disunite me from my darling child, for it 
was readily agreed that the Villa Ridotti should be our common 
home. At the close of the first year of their marriage, I had in 
my,arms a little grandson, who was christened ‘ Edmund Giacomo 
Ridotti Blackleigh’—why do you start, my son?” 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 


XI. 


WHICH TREATS OF MISS M‘WHEEZER’S VOCAL POWERS, AND ANSWERS THE 
QUESTION AT THE END OF CHAPTER IX. 


Miss M’Wheezer, in reply to some words which Lady Boulder 
addressed to her, first » Aer her eyes on the people im- 
mediately around her, and gave a smile of infinite compl 
cency, and then said, with a broad sing-song accent, which 
sufficiently proclaimed her nationality, “Ill be most ha-appy, 
Lady Boulder.” Thereupon Miss M‘Wheezer got up off the sofa 
and marched to the piano with great stateliness, with her brilliant 
garments sweeping and rustling about her, and with her eyes 
glancing to right and left of her as if she meant to signify to 
everybody that they had better prick up their ears, for that the 
performance of the evening was coming. And, no doubt, if that 
was the real language of Miss M‘Wheezer’s eyes, Miss M‘ Wheezer’s 
eyes spoke truth; it was the performance of the evening that was 
coming. ~Miss M‘Wheezer seated herself at the piano, and having 
given a preliminary glance round to see that every one’s attention 
was duly rivetted, proceeded to pour forth a succession of the 
choicest airs of her native land in every variety of style— 
humorous, jaunty, melancholy, pathetic. Miss M‘Wheezer pro- 
bably reckoned on producing a sensation ; and, without doubt, she 
did produce one; but perhaps some of the results, had she had the 
misfortune to notice them, were not exactly either what she ex- 
pected or what she wished. 

It was reasonable that Miss M‘Wheezer’s comic melodies should 
make you laugh, but it seemed an inversion of the natural order 
of things that her serious and pathetic songs should make you 
laugh ten times more. But then the performer's style of treat- 
ment was so original. She was evidently a firm believer in the 
dogma that “there is but a step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous,” and thought that the sooner that step was passed the 
better. Amazing was the agility with which she hopped over it 
marvellous was the rapidity of her transitions “ from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,” astonishing the expedition with which she 
hurried from subdued sadness to rollicking fun, or vice verti. 
Before you had recovered from the feelings inspired by her te 
iterated and pathetic declaration that “for bonnie Annie Laune 
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she would lay her doun and dee,” she was gaily telling you “the 
laird o’ Cockpen he’s proud and he’s great, his mind is ta’en up 
wi’ the things o’ the state;” ere she had finished plaintively re- 
roaching “the banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon” with blooming 
aa fresh and fair,” while she was “sae weary, fu’ o’ care,” she 
had whisked off after “the bonnets o’ bonnie Dundee,” or was 
shaking her head at you, and shouting lustily, “ Duncan Gray 
cam’ here to woo, ha, ha, the wooing o’ ’t!” She had just wrung 
out a last despairing, “will ye no come back again,” when she 
was jocosely asking, with an arch expression, “ Wha wouldna’, wha 
wouldna’ dance wi’ Maggie Lauder?” or thundering down on the 
keys with her fingers, and proclaiming with martial fire that it 
was “the tramp of the Cameron men, men, men, the tramp of the 
Cameron men!” It was an ordeal for any man’s nerves to go 
through when Miss M‘Wheezer came to her crowning effort; 
when, throwing back her head with an expression that was meant 
to convey unutterable things, and fixing her gaze on Lord 
Boulder, who happened to be standing directly in front of the 
piano, she addressed the listening peer as “Jamie,” and con- 
fidentially sighed out to him, in accents thrillingly pathetic, that 
she was “ weerin’ awa’, weerin’ awa’, wee-ee-rin’ awa’ to the land 
of the ieal;” when, amid the deep silence that fell on everybody 
at this solemn announcement, you remarked the long faces and 
slightly drooping heads of those around the piano, under the im- 
mediate regards of Miss M‘Wheezer, and the quivering counte- 
nances of those behind it as they turned away to conceal a sus- 
picious emotion; and when you perceived old Mr. Hawthorne 
at a little table all by himself, really deeply affected, nodding a 
sentimental accompaniment with his Seed, and almost nodding his 
head into the candle beside him. It was truly an occasion to test 
your powers of self-control to the utmost, more especially if you 
chanced to be seated in the full glare of Miss M‘Wheezer’s eye. 
For, you see, just at the moment when you should have been 
imagining the situation in all its touching interest, and the un- 
bidden tear should have been starting to your eye, there was that 
good Lord Boulder, looking so like a martyr, but courteously 
holding his ground and doing his best to behave as became the 
sorrowing “Jamie;” and then the inconvenient thought would 
rush in upon you that if Miss M‘Wheezer was really “ weerin’ 
awa’,” as she continued emphatically to assert, with a person 80 
large and well favoured, the process might be a protracted one. 

“ Wasn’t I right in telling you to wait?” said Archie, turning 
to Kate with as grave a countenance as he could command. 
‘ Miss M‘Wheezer had no business to hold back to the last though; 
Miss Purvis is quite thrown into the shade.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, please, Lord Knipp,” said Kate, with a very 
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red face, and putting up her handkerchief to her mouth. “J 
don’t want to do anything improper if I can help it, but I shull 
be sure to if you say anything more. Oh, I hope Miss M‘Wheezer 
is not going to sing another song.” 

Miss M‘Wheezer, however, seemed to be of opinion that having 

ot as far as the “ Land of the Leal,” she could not well get much 
further, and accordingly, having glanced complacently round upon 
her audience, and having received with a little chirrup of satis. 
faction the murmured, and perhaps not over-sincere encomiums of 
some of them, she swept with an air of conscious power to her 
sofa, and sat down, remarking to her hostess, 

“Tm afraid, Lady Boulder, my voice would be but imparfectl 
heard at the further end of the apartment; but I hope you'l 
excuse me, for I’ve been suffering from hoarseness the greater part 
of last week.” 

“Mr. Manners has left his corner,” observed Kate. “ Do you 
think Miss M‘Wheezer frightened him away ?” 

“Noel?” said Archie. “Oh, he'll be shaking in some hiding. 
place of his own. You should see him laugh. Miss M‘Wheezer's 
singing acts on him like laughing-gas. Let us take a turn through 
the rooms and see what everybody is about.” 

They wandered through the large and brilliantly-lighted saloons, 
Archie chatting pleasantly on all sorts of topics, Kate mostly 
listening, and noting with eager and interested eyes the doings of 
the different guests; some promenading like themselves; some 
gathered in little knots round tables, Sadlcings at photographic 
albums, or through stereoscopes; some seated at loo or écarté; 
dowagers hob-nobbing on sofas and fanning themselves; elderly 
gentlemen talking politics; youthful couples carrying on innocent 
flirtations in isolated recesses. It was all brightness, and rapture, 
and enchantment to Kate, and probably she felt more intoxicated 
with pleasure that evening than she felt even on the night of her 
first bull, some months after. She wondered greatly at Miss 
Buzbane and Miss Neeve, who, having got hold of Captain Graham 
and another gentleman, had withdrawn themselves from the general 
company, and were engaged at a quiet rubber of whist; she 
wondered how they could be content to retire from the cheerful 
animation, and the lively tumult of voices and play cards in such 
a business-like way all by themselves. What a fuss they made 
about each other’s precious “hands ;” how persistent Miss Neeve 
was in winking at her partner, and in putting forth teazing m- 
sinuations as to the different “ trumps” which Miss Buzbane held, 
and how bitterly Miss Buzbane retaliated by advising Miss Neeve 
to uttend to the game, or she would be making a “ revoke.” 
Then, as Miss Neeve was winking and smirking again, Mis 
Buzbane suddenly threw down the three cards she held in het 
hand, exclaiming: 
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« Ace, king, and knave! Two by honours and three by tricks! 
That’s the rubber, You shouldn't have trumped Mr. Colvil’s 
king, Miss Neeve. Didn’t you see that, Captain Graham? Your 

tner lost you a trick.” 

Perhaps the proudest moment of the evening to Kate was when 
Lord Boulder came up and addressed a few words to her, I dare 
say there is no ingenuous girl in the middle class of life but feels a 
flutter of pleasure the first time she is taken notice of by a real live 
peer. This is quite distinct from that snobbish exultation in the 
presence of rank which excludes self-respect and begets a fawning 
servility ; it is more akin to that sentiment of profound but proper 
reverence which the graciousness of the sovereign inspires, I fancy 
any honest girl would be ready to avow that the kindly notice of 
a genuine nobleman like Lord Boulder—one who was so admirable 
a specimen of the best type of English patrician, so courtly, so 
polished, so gentle, so distinguished by that exquisite air of culture 
which is as subtle as it is inimitable—would be more to her than 
the attention of a mere commoner would be. His lordship be- 
stowed but a few sentences on Kate. He was a shy and a nervous 

, but never an awkward or a gauche one; he never compro- 
nfised his essential dignity. He made some kind inquiries about 
the Treebies’ journey from Marshward, expressing a hope that 
none of them felt fatigued by it, and then he observed: 

“T am sure that I am right in the conclusion I have arrived at, 
that you are excessively fond of music and singing—perhaps I 
should not be wrong in saying passionately fond of it. I could 
not help noticing you while Miss Dear me, I have forgotten 
her name; so stupid of me, so characteristically stupid. What is 
the name, Knipp? Yes, while Miss Purvis was singing, and you 





. seemed so intensely delighted, so particularly gratified and de- 


lighted.” 

“T was, very much indeed, my lord. I am sure I should soon 
get to care for nothing but music if | was often to hear such fine 
playing and singing as I have heard this evening.” 

“Perhaps you cultivate those accomplishments yourself, and will 
give us the pleasure—I am sure it will be a pleasure—of hearing 
you,” said his lordship. 

“I feel so awfully ashamed, my lord, to confess that I ever 
thought I could sing. It would be more pain than pleasure to 
listen to me.” 


“T suspect Miss Treeby is not over-just to herself,” remarked 
his lordship, junior. 

“T agree with you, Knipp—most fully and entirely agree with 
you. I feel convinced that Miss ‘Treeby has a treat in reserve 
lorus. We must have the pleasure of hearing you some day— 


positively we must.” And then his lordship walked away. 
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Next morning, as many in the house were seated at breakfast, 
and as Noel Manners was in the act of helping Emily Treeby to 
some butter, a yellow envelope, with printed words on the outside 
of it, was put into his hands by Bellamy, upon opening which he 
got hastily up from his seat, saying, “ Will you excuse me, Lady 
Boulder?” and, beckoning to Archie, left the room. » 

When Archie returned, he told his mother that Noel Manners 
had received a telegram summoning him instantly to London to 
his uncle, who had been seized with paralysis as he was in the act 
of dressing himself. 

“ He will just be in time to catch the express, and will be with 
his uncle two hours hence,” added Archie. 

How curious it seemed that, when this announcement was made 
of Noel Manners’s impending departure, it should affect Kate 
Treeby in a manner which she found it impossible to explain to 
herself—that there should strike through her in a moment an un- 
comfortable feeling as of disappointment and semi-hopelessness— 
that somehow or other ever so slight a shadow should seem sud- 
denly to have fallen upon the bright prospects of enjoyment at the 
manor, with which she had been felicitating herself. What 
earthly difference could it make to her whether this particular 
individual remained at Ashleigh or not; how should his presence 
add te the general pleasure, or his absence impair it?—a man by 
no means calculated to be the life of a miscellaneous company—a 
man notoriously reserved and constrained—a man who, far from 
having taken Kate herself by storm, had rather repelled her! 
What was “he to Hecuba; or Hecuba to him?’ Nothing— 
nothing of course! and yet it was strange things did not seem 
quite the same when he had gone; somehow the sky was not 
quite so bright, the air not so buoyant and vivifying; somehow 
the events of that day were not quite so interesting as anticipation 
had pictured them, the scene seemed not so animated, the laughter 
not so joyous, the happiness not so golden! There was wanting 
the conscious presence of a certain silent figure, who should move 
amid the scene seldom heard and hardly observed, yet, never 
negative, by some magical and occult influence giving it zest and 
piquancy. Qh, passing strange, the potent achieving reticence of 
certain kinds of character! a dumb voice, a stiff manner, an i 
penetrable reserve, yet withal the throwing out of multitudinous 
influences, the producing of immeasurable effects by sheer force of 
character! Oh, wondrous the laws which seem to govern certall 
spiritualities—wonderful in their power and extent, still more 
wonderful in the apparent contradictions and inconsistencies of 
their developments! Marvellous the laws which control and reg 
late the essential life of the individual spirituality; an hundred- 
fold more marvellous the laws which, when that spirituality comes 
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in contact with other spiritualities, govern the mutual relations of 
it and them! What seeming anomaly, what apparent paradox! 
What wheels within wheels! What forces of mutual repulsion, 
. or of repulsion on one side and attraction on the other, and yet 
| what attraction in the repulsion all the time !—attraction starting 

suddenly into being out of latent undreamed-of germs, and ex- 
: , panding by a subtle and sure process, until minds, which have 


) cied themselves opposed and incompatible, have found them- 
t selves thrust into each other’s embrace, and rivetted together by a 

bond which has lasted to eternity. Marvellous as are the develop- 
h ments, and organisations, and phenomena of the material world, 

how surpassingly transcendent are those of the spiritual! And 
le how delightful the attempt—albeit, it would appear at times 
ie barren of result—to investigate these brightest emanations of the 
0 creative spirit—to follow the ethereal essences in their infinite. 
Ne motions as, like a mighty swarm of bees, they fill the atmosphere 
- of mind. Doubtless, among the most remarkable of spiritual 
d- phenomena is that mystical passion which we call love; for in 
he nothing are the laws of attraction and repulsion so manifestly 
at _ subtle, and complex, and involved; in certain cases so utterly 
ar inscrutable. How to discover where the first movements of senti- 
ce ment began, and how to account for their having been generated 
by and nourished by apparently antagonistic influences! It would 


seem sometimes as if love could take its source from two distinct 
and opposite emotions, that it could be composed at one and the 
same time of the elements of attachment ind: of aversion, that in 
certain circumstances it was an inevitable law of its being that it 
should be so constituted, and yet that, in its subsequent develop- 
ment by time and events, it could show itself to be no less 





not 


ow essentially and intrinsically love; the foreign and hostile element 
i0n has been gradually absorbed by the more native, and pure, and 
tet persistent, and radically strong one, and the latter, in the end, 
ing only reigns the more supreme and the more lastingly from the 
ove struggle it has had in the assertion of its sovereignty. In certain 
ver phases of love the progress of the passion seems much like the flow 
and of the incoming tide; the waves of feeling appear to recede in 
eof proportion as they advance, but, in reality, the advances are sub- 
im- stantial, while the retrogressions are only apparent. Noel Manners, 


ous then, is in the metropolis; thither let us follow him. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. . 
XXVII. 


DR. DIMSDALE IN ALL HIS GLORY. 


THE physician’s entrance into the sick-ward.as the clock struck 
one, was in itself a procession. Those who preceded, those who 
followed, adopted a different pace to his, as if to leave themselves 
out. The majesty of the man was undisputed, and he had such 
an amplitude for filling a passage that, compared with his tights, 
a crinoline inflated with female modesty was a farce. He was 
above the middle stature, and more than erect, because corpulent; 
his head was large, and covered with short carotty curls. As to 
his manner, it varied; to some it was bleak, to others mild, 
according to their station within his zones. To witness his exami- 
nation of a patient was worth all the money. His first survey was 
a declaration that a patient of Dr. Dimedale should never offer a 
coroner a seat, or mel a job; to sink was to sink under the 
mismanagement of a Siche or a Sorry. 

* Master Harley Quintilly, Dr. Dimsdale has come to see you!” 
It was thus that the physician announced himself. 

The higher class of practitioners employ a watch of the same 
metal as their fees. Dimsdale’s was gold; it was, and it was not, 
a second-hand one ; it ticked every beat of the pulse. Though in 
shape more like a bung, it was the cork of his calling; he drew it, 
and the proceedings were opened as with a salvo. Now the pale, 
thin hand of Harley (the boys called him only by his Christian 
name when he was like to die) was in Dimsdale’s power, the wrist 
was grasped, its beats were numbered, a relation was established 
between the second hand and the first, but what it amounted to 
was as yet hidden in the depths of one understanding alone. But 
Dimsdale recognised the relation; he nodded to every beat with a 
smile, as to a well known friend. 

Harley liked that nod; it was to his pulse now, it would soon 
be to him. But his mind worked itself up to that conclusion very 
slowly for it was in a lingering fever. 

“And how does Sledes Quintilly feel this morning?” asked 
Dr. Dimsdalé, with more familiarity. 


‘i . He is not quite so well as yesterday,” interruptively cried 
iche. 

“ Hush !” exclaimed the physician, looking slowly and reproach- 
fully round at every one in the chamber, with his forefinger 
raised, and his lips pouted to restrain any further impropriety. 

Siche was thus warned; there were eleven more signs in the 
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sodiac, besides the one now made, should he venture to open his 
lips again ; he was humbled, and would have sunk mortified into 
the ground had he not been on an upper floor. 

Dr. Dimsdale, waiting another moment to assure himself that 
the reproof had done its work, turned to the patient, curled his 
lips on one side only, and leaned towards the pillow to intimate 
that Harley might put forth his answer. 

« Better, sir,” said the boy, who had in truth required all that 
time to get his words together. 

“ And how did you sleep, little Harley?’ This was said in a 
rallying tone to cheer the patient up. 

“T dreamt all night,” said Harley. 

Dr. Dimsdale threw back his head playfully. 

“ And pray what did you dream?” 

“T dreamt that I was playing at hot marbles with my eyeballs, 


nded Harley. 
“Dr. Dimsdale turned and shook his head deliberately at Siche 
and Sorry, by way of a clinical lecture on the unfavourable symp- 
tom that was now revealed. 

“Had you any other dreams, my dear Harley?” 

“T dreamt that we were all acting a play, and that I turned 
head over heels, and fell from the stage into the pit.” 

Dr. Dimsdale pouted, and looked very quaintly at his patient. 

Mr. Quintilly, with his thoughts on the pit of pits, interposed, 
and, with suppressed anger, expressed a pious objection to such 
conversations. 

“Sir!” exclaimed Dr. Dimsdale, with a threatening sign from 
above, for he raised his whole hand. 

“ Proceed,” added Mr. Quintilly, much hurt. 

“What else did you dream, my good Harley?” 

“T dreamt that I was playing at cricket in the twilight with 
live bats.” 

“Sir,” said Dimsdale, turning to Quintilly, “it is important 
that I should be informed of all this, or how can I prognosticate 
the end?” 

The physician then placed the flat of his hand on Harley's fore- 
head, and looked at him shrewdly. What he was unable to 
decipher with his head on one side, he cleared up by turning it to 
the other. A brace of bird’s-eye views revealed more to him than 
any single survey could have discovered. 

“ And your tongue?” Dr. Dimsdale added. 

_ Harley conceded his tongue as freely as it lay within him, but 
it only trembled between his teeth. 

And now the admirable Dimsdale, alive to his patient’s welfare, 
abstained from remarks in his hearing—taught by experience that 
the sick, when a physician speaks, will prick their eyes till they 
bleed. So he proposed to consult dicudastes and was escorted to 
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the drawing-room, where Dr. Prosody awaited him. Having 
selected the most conspicuous position, and that was the centre of 
the sofa, the father and the apothecaries stood near him, while 
Prosody, with the nas ower e of a court chaplain, receded to 
the empty fire-place, and stood with his back to it, as the coolest 

t. 

Dimsdale adjusted his person, and when it had attained to the 
attitude of a Georgian Sidus, the blood of the cucumber swelling 
in his veins, he was prepared to express his opinion. 

“ What do you think of my little Harley -——” 

Up went Dimsdale’s finger, and Quintilly for a moment was 
hushed. It was the second check that the magician had drawn 
on the zodiac in disfavour of him. But the divine had grown 
impatient, being human; and, refreshed by the first check, one of 
cold water, already put on him from the jug of Aquarius, he cast 
his fishy eyes about in Pisces, resolved to learn whether it was 
heads or tails. His eyes were turned up; so fur it was heads, but 
he must know what Dimsdale thought, and, with a blank expres. 
sion of his face, almost suggesting that the bills of the three prac- 
titioners were about to be posted on it, he struck out for an answer, 

Dimsdale ‘saw it, and gave way; with a bland smile he observed, 

“The treatment has to be begun over again.” 

This quieted Quintilly, but was more than Siche thought him- 
self justified in putting up with; it was rather too damning. He 
worked his mouth about until a bead of foam was gathered in the 
left corner of it; to use a phrase, probably a vulgar one, for our 
dialects are thirty in number, he felt riled and gritty. 

“ Really, Dr. Dimsdale, your language is quite unprofessional ; 
I will appeal ¥ 

But the finger went up in the curve of a ram’s horn; Aries was 
the only sign that kept Siche at bay. 

“ Mr. Siche, am I here to speak or to be silent?” 

The physician doubled his arms defiantly, by way of change 
taking refuge in a new sign (Gemini). 

Mr. Quintilly was now with Dimsdale; so was Sorry, who felt 
himself rise in right ascension. 

“Master Harley Quintilly must be supported,” pronounced 
Dimsdale. 

They had been Sorry’s own words. 

“A liberal diet and some generous port, Mr. Siche, or he will 
slip between your fingers!” 

— had the instinct to put his hands in his pocket fot 
change. 

The imperturbable authority had not finished. He fixed his 
attention on the most distant object in the room, and thus ad- 
dressed it: 

“There is some foul drain at the bottom of this case——’ 
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He was interrupted by Dr. Prosody. 


“There you are quite wrong!” 

“Indeed!” replied Dimsdale, regretfully; “you have studied 
hysic, I perceive, and know better than me. Perhaps some one 
will hand you pen, ink, and paper, as you wish to prescribe.” 

“T can only say that the sewers are in perfect order,” replied 
Prosody, in anger; and he was ready to call Dimsdale a quack, 
for the word hung on his lips, and was open to inspection. 

Dr. Dimsdale then addressed the skirting-board. 

“ Sooner or later—for I am never wrong—you will find a drain; 
but because I use that word, do not misunderstand me. It may 
be putrescence in any other form, from a decayed cabbage down 
to a dead rat. We cannot pause to unearth the mystery; the 
evidence of its existence is enough.” 

This was a dreadful trial for Sorry; his heart beat so hard 
against his ribs they were almost broken, but he would set them 
himself should the worst happen, rather than let any one look 
within him. 

“Suppose we have our consultation,” remarked Dimsdale, 
graciously, to Siche and Sorry, extending his arms round them 
like a parenthesis. 

“He does not smell a rat,” thought Sorry, with great relief, 
“but it came very near to venison !” 

Dimsdale turned to Quintilly, and with the palm of his hand 
uppermost, screwed into a hollow as if he were going to taste the 
water at the pump, he asked: 

“Shall I take leave of you? Your son is in a precarious state, 
but I shall pull him through: that is a sovereign, a guinea is my 
fee,” his hand being still cramped, as indeed was his writing. 
“Yes, that is right; you are a clergyman, or the consulting fee is 
double.” He held up two fingers as he concluded, by Gemini or 
the Twins. “TJ will visit the dear little fellow three times a day, 
and that is as much as my engagements will admit of.” 

Sorry had won. The fame of his acuteness, whispered about by 
Quintilly, spread far and wide, seeding as it travelled through the 
air, So great was the demand for him in infectious cases, that his 
life was in a continued fever. Siche for a season went down ; 
his leisure increased so fast that he resembled a bankrupt passing 
through a court. He stood on the steps and told his story, pro- 
—s Dimsdale a charlatan and Sorry a quack to a busy 
world. 

This was the epoch of utmost hostility between Siche and 
Sorry, but as if to confirm a saying never heard before, the more 
bitter the love the sweeter the hate. The time came when, for 
their own interest and the good of the public service, they became 
friends, but at the period of this deadly feud that time was a long 
way off. Siche had come into a handsome misfortune, and, 
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instead of investing it for his good, spent it in anger and spite, as 
the reckless hero spends bullets when he goes out shopping on the 
field of battle. ; 
As we shall have to narrate hereafter, triumphs were in reserve 

for Siche and mortifications for Sorry; then succeeded equal 

rosperity and adversity to both, and they became wiser if not 
a men. It was handy for them during personal affliction to 
attend each other, and to visit each other’s patients; so they be 
came friends before they died. Then when Siche was sick, Sorry 
was sorry; and when Sorry was sick, Siche was sorry, and the 
attended the patients in cach other’s stead. Then Siche being 
sick, Sorry was Siche, and Sorry being sick, Siche was Sorry. A 
partnership was finally arranged and entered into between the two 
rivals; then when Sorry was sick, Siche was Siche and Sony, 
and when Siche was sick, Sorry was Siche and Sorry. 


XXVIII. 


PENSIVE AND INGENUOUS YOUTH. 


ScHOOL life is monotonous, a long succession of holidays and 
labours, an alternation of rosy and pallid cheeks; growth of 
knowledge and a knowledge of growth; and so the years have 
rone. 

Prentis had taken many strides, and at last he reached the 
borders of youth, his face still childish, but his legs and arms like 
a man’s. He had plodded round the circle of the classics,*and 
could turn Pindar’s poems into Gray’s, Gray's into Pindar’s. Pope 
changed to Horace at the bidding of his pen, Horace to Pope. 
Demosthenes and Cicero were his: with equal ease he could render 
them into leading articles, the right of translation unreserved. The 
scholarship that enabled him to do all this he owed to Prosody. 
He had other attainments that he had acquired by degrees of 
Cocker, beginning at vulgar fractions, and ending at a full theory 
of the moon and the quarterings of that ancient luminary. 

When Cocker boasted of certain youthful abilities to Prosody, 
he was mortified at the head-master’s smile; it inyplied that it was 
absurd to suppose the mathematics of a boy could be on a par with 
his classics; that boy being Prentis, his favourite pupil, the most 
rg the best he had ever taught or trained for undeniable 
1onours. 

Be that as it may, those proud and hard-worked instructors of 
youth took a higher estimate of Prentis than he had then formed 
of himself. He loved his books, but his holidays better still, and 
these, except when the family was in town, he had spent at Tolls 
Hall. His mother remained in her cottage on the glebe ; there 
he was often with her, her greatest happiness derived from his im- 
provement and the increasing love that the Fawkes family bor 
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him, while her own affairs remained stationary, and her secret 
hopes disappointed. 

Now that she was within an easy distance of town, and an easy 
drive of Cambridge, she saw her lawyers often, the interviews 
leading to no tangible result. The position, however, that her 
son had acquired improved from year to year, so that the heart 
was not sick, while hope lost none of its promise. She saw little 
of society except at the hull; the rector’s family, whose rage for 
new acquaintances and for old associations was equal, had long 
ceased to care for Mary Prentis. 

The seventh midsummer holidays that John Prentis passed at 
Tofts Hall had now begun. He was with his mother for the first 
week, and once called on the Darkages, but they saw no connexion 
between him and their future, much less their past, forgetting that 
ingenuous youth was old, and must grow older. 

At this happy visit to Tofts Hall, which was initiated with the 
return of Sir hen Fawkes from town, he found himself reflect- 
ing often, in the midst of his merry moods, on the years that had 
vanished. Seven of these had elapsed since he had first beheld 
Olive, now dear to him as a sister. Then she was a little girl; at 
the present, standing on tiptoe and raising her lovely arm, she 
just touched womanhood. And how he had sprung up, though, 
straining himself with all his might as boys will do, manhood he 
did not reach. But it is a wise ordinance of nature that girls 
should be more forward than boys, or they would have no 
followers, 

Every year, after Olive’s return from town, it seemed to Prentis 
that it was only during her residence there that she acquired fresh 
growth. On the other hand, year after year it seemed to Olive 
that Prentis acquired his growth by being left in the country; 
this result of two opposite causes was always the first thing they 
remarked of each other, exclaiming in the same breath, “ How 
you have grown!” 

The day began at Tofts Hall with family prayers read by the 
baronet, and not as out of doors with the rising sun. Prentis, as 
& matter of habit, counted the family circle as it assembled, and 
the domestics as they walked in and knelt. The servants seldom 
numbered less than eighteen, sometimes they amounted to twenty- 
one, when he pronounced them to have attained their majority. 
The butler, not that it has much to do with the matter, represented 
the united ages of at least three of the maids, though how their 
ages could be united in one, much more in the stiff-jointed butler’s, 
was one of the hardest problems that had ever been proposed. 
€ name of the butler was a singular one for a Sudlads it was 
utler. A butler may have founded the great family of Butler, 
as . lord may have founded the family of Lords, an earl of Earls, 
* duke of Dukes, a bishop of Bishops, a king of Kings; but the 
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descendants rarely return to the grade or calling of their ancestors, 
The nearest approach perhaps in the instances given is knighthood; 
an accident that has befallen Earls, Dukes, Bishops, Kings, and 
even Knights themselves, in the present day. Notwithstanding, 
the name of Butler was a singular one for a butler. 

Butler, like the other old servants at Tofts Hall, was a character, 
The school for characters is a place that servants are born to live 
and die in; never to be asked for by another master; in such a 
school they receive a thorough English education. Old Butler 
was footboy, footman, and under-butler up to fifty, when his father 
died out, and left him at the head of the service. 

Butler was a very odd man, especially at prayers; the gout had 
settled for life in both his knees, and it deprived him of power to 
kneel. But Butler was not wanting in resources; he held his face 
in his hands as if his piety was the tooth-ache, and thus bandaged 
put his head into a bookshelf near the door, a place vacated by 
the Bible; so in this way he did not appear exactly to be 
standing. 

When prayers were over the servants walked out one by one in 
the order of precedence, led by dear Mrs. Boldero, the house 
keeper, by birth a lady. Alice followed, the maid of Olive, then 
Maud, the maid of Janet. The etiquette was so strict that 
between the ladies’ maids and the upper housemaids there was 
gap, and that was only filled by visitors of adequate station, as 
might be an occasional sempstress come up with the new fashions, 
Sophia succeeded to the gap, and so the single file advanced, the 
kitchen-maids closing the rear. The under-butler then led, and 
at such a distance as to show the entire separation of the sexes. 

The butler stood at the door like an officer out of uniform to 
inspect the troop as it passed, he then placed the Bible and prayer 
book into the shelf that had served him asa pew. By the time 
he had done this duty the under-butler, with contrasted activity, 
penetrated the open door at a brisk pace, bearing in his outstretched 
arms an infuriated urn that blew a gale in his face and forced his 
head backwards, while it impelled him by steam power. 

The under-butler having deposited the urn, the butler raised 
the lid of the tea-pot and turned the tap; this pacified the um, 
giving a new direction to its energies, and a relief that was not 
untimely. Then hurried in four or five gentlemen in court 
dresses, as it would have appeared to the uninitiated, wearing 
powdered hair and carrying silver dishes under domes, and a 
ranging them on the table, all hot; the cold reception bemg 
already provided for on the side-board, 

All these doings impressed Prentis, who was a pensive and i- 
ee youth ; when he was not there they passed unnotice 

eantime the family party was seated, chatting vociferously # 
every key, laughing, telling such adventures, that one might havé 
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ht they had been enjoying themselves instead of sleeping the 
a through. The wit a fresh as if it had eed in cold 
water, nor was it _ ary. Prentis had on a bran-new suit, 
but so had every one else. Sir Jacob, Mr. Fawkes, Olive, Janet, 
appeared as a sort of tacit denial that not one of them was fit to 
be seen an hour before. They would have one believe that they 
had not been to bed at all, or that they had slept themselves clean 


‘ and new, they took it so naturally. 
: At Tofts Hall breakfast was a feast; it almost provided an 
: appetite; if not, there was one to be picked up within a mile of 
bed. Prentis had not neglected the circumstance, but had strolled 
j to the rookery, book in hand and holiday task in mind, He read 
. a little Horace, and it was excusable; but what apology is there 
. for the eminent poetasters who peruse their own works in the pre- 
4 sence of Nature! Prentis threw his book into a wheelbarrow, sat 
y at the wheel, listened to the rooks, dreamed himself into the bebief 
be that the sunbeams were glittering on a savoury pie, seized on the 
appetite it inspired, and was back in time for prayers. He left his 

‘. book out of doors, so full was he of an idea that struck him; it 
mm was a holiday idea that the language of rooks was perfect, not 
ef subject to growth or decay; that the caw-tongues had been clawed 
hat down unchanged for ages, from the earliest eggs to the present 
38 nests, in all their purity. 

2 Olive presided over the urn, the baronet on her left, with Janet 
my and Prentis next him, and Mr. Fawkes on the other side. There 
the was a savoury pie, the early walker accepted a portion of it, and 
al recommended it to Janet as wholesome; but when his lips touched 
; the coffee, his thirsty eyes sipped the smiles of the gentle Olive. 
nt “Why did you not come over here and sit by me, you young 
yer fellow, instead of giggling over there with Janet?” 
time This was said by Mr. Fawkes, who did not raise his eyes from 
vity, the letter he was reading while he spoke. Janet was a lively little 
shed romp, and the giggling alluded to was hers: she laughed beauti- 
1 his fully, though she had never been taught. Prentis had, of course, 

praised his walk, and she teased him to tell her what the rooks had 
anal said. His first essay was on the music that lay dormant in their 
ura, eggs, but she would not believe it, and behaved very ill, not giving 
5 net — than a cursory ear to the general conversation, and that only 
ourt Epes. 
, ring Sir Jacob observed to his son on the fine show of game in the 
nd at ro . 
being a What did the rooks say?” persisted Janet. 
That they were going to the grub-show,” answered Prentis, 
nd ite affecting to attend to Mr. Fawkes’s reply. 
tice’: The answer, however, had set her off. 
rely it . We must be looking to our guns next week,” observed Mr. 
¢ bare awkes, 
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“What did the rooks say?” persisted Janet, with her hand up 
to check the giggle that only cracked through her — 

“That they must be looking to their beaks,” responded Prentis, 
in a well-behaved under tone. 

“ We must show that young fellow how to handle a gun.” 

This was spoken of Prentis by Sir Jacob. 

“T should like to have a pop at them,” cried the youth. 

“ What did the rooks say?” whispered Janet. 

“That they must show their young ones how to claw their 
bills.” 

“ And what”—for she with difficulty got it out—“did the . 
young ones say ?” 

“That they must teach their grandmothers a new way of 
hatching eggs.” 





THE DRUIDICAL CIRCLE NEAR KESWICK. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


On an elevated field, or grassy table-land, about two miles from Keswick, are 
to be seen the stones which once formed a Druidical circle. 

The circle is somewhat extensive, and is composed of about forty-eight stones 
of different sizes, in distance from each other from about three to five or six 
feet. Some of these remarkable stones are high, one seven feet in height, 
others lower, all of a greyish tint, which serves to make them more venerable 
looking. Almost in the centre of the once sacred circle stands, close together, 
a group of stones, which probably formed the sacrificial altar. 

t is a most interesting place for one who has any imagination, or any 
enthusiasm for the relics of antiquity. 

The Druids must have had very good taste to have selected this natural 
platform for their temple. It is surrounded, at some distance of course, by an 
amphitheatre of hills, showing every variety of mountain tint and form, while 
beneath stretches a lovely valley, partially wooded, with a glittering stream, the 
Greta, running through it. 

This scene of the Druids’ mysterious rites is now a perfect picture of solitude 
and peace. In lingering there the mind cannot but wander back to the dark 
days of old, and under the influence of this dreamy state the following lines 
were written : 


THROWING their shadows on the green, 

As in the days of old were seen, 

Stand yon grey stones. What-deeds, what woes 
Might not these silent rocks disclose ! 
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Yet, speak they not to Fancy’s ear? 
Wild, solemn chaunts does it not hear? 
And weird-like forms to Fancy’s eye, 
Do they not seem as flitting by? 

Away back to the hoary past 
Do not thoughts seek icine to cast? 
Strange forms, Imagination sees 

Their garments fluttering in the breeze ! 

The same soft breezes that blew o’er 

This consecrated ground of yore, 

Mingling with which despairing cries, 

Or faint and scarcely breathing sighs, 

Might have been heard, when some dark rite, 
Black as the gloomy shades of night, 

No horror caused; where victims knelt, 

And gentle pity ne’er was felt. 


Again within yon circle stands 

The priestess, with her blood-stained hands. 
Beauteous, but stern she is, with eyes 

Cold as the steel she firmly grasps; 

It falls, the human victim gasps 


But once, and now he is at rest! 


‘ At rest? And so is she; no more 
Shall Pagan altars reek with gore! 
And yet, with reverential awe 
We scan the stones such scenes which saw. 
es And still, as if bound by some spell 
n Our thoughts on these old legends dwell ; 
: In dreams their mysteries recall 
a, And o’er their horrors cast a pall. 
But, Heaven be thanked, the times are ehanged, 
ny Mankind are from such rites estranged, 
, And where the Druid Temple rose, 
=a Now reign but beauty and repose! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR STREET. 


I, 


I HAVE just read a little book bearing the title-of “ Recolles. 
tions, by the Honourable Amelia Murray,” and as I laid it down 
I put a question to myself. It was this: Why not recollections of 
the street in which I lived in my childhood, as well as recollections 
of a gone-by court, in which the granddaughter of a duchess moved 
amidst princes and princesses? Allis as much changed in our street, 
as all is changed in her court. As she closes her book, she number 
up the crowd whom she sees not on the shore of Time, but in the 
shoreless region beyond Time. These were of the old court. | 
can do the same with those of the old street. Friends and neigh. 
bours throng around me. But I must take them singly, or house 
by house. Shall I begin with our neighbours on the right or on 
the left of our house, or with those opposite? Let me see! | 
was young then, much given to romance reading, and things inte- 
rested me according to the romantic aspect in which I saw them, 
But that has long passed away, and looking back on our street 
now, there is no romance in it, for there is nothing to be guessed 
at or surmised of those who were its heroes and its heroines. Their 
career is ended—their story is complete—a story of unalterable 
cause and effect, such as English life is constantly framing; the 
cause being in individual character, the effect being in what the 
conditions of our society permit within the limits of that necessity 
by which we are all bound. 

Our street was in a country town at some distance from London. 
It was not a very long nor a very wide street, neither were the 
houses very large, but it was very respectable—that is the word. 
It was not an old street. It was rather new, and the town had not 
extended much beyond it then; now there are miles of streets 
beyond it. However, it has, I think, preserved something of its 

entility, for 1 believe there is not a ies nor a place of busines 


in it. There may be a lodging-house, but it has sunk no lower 
than that. Yet when last 1 saw it—some half-dozen years ago— 
it looked faded, dingy, changed. I hurried out of it as quickly #8 


possible. It was not a living street; it was a dead street. Not 
that I was thinking of the people who had once lived in it, af 
who were dead. No! the deadness was in the street itself, just # 
a coffin is a dead thing to us without our having any knowledge 
of the fellow-being who occupies it. So I felt, and my foci 
caused me to hurry away. Now that I am far from that street, 
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am thinking of the dead who, whilst yet among the living, dwelt 
in it. Of them are my recollections—of them my tales, which are 
no fictions. I must proven that much of what I shall relate of the 
eatly life of those of whom I shall speak, I was too young to know 
from my own observation, or from communications made to myself 
then. It was learnt at a later period from one whose sympathy 
and candour often obtained for her unsought confidences. Com- 
bining these with what I myself know, I shall be able to make my 
stories complete, and shall begin with the house next to ours on 
the nght hand. Here lived one who might have been the heroine 
of a novel indeed. If beauty be a necessary qualification for’ that 
—and I think it is—it was hers pre-eminently. She was gay, 
ardent, sincere. Her education had been carefully attended to, and 
she possessed many accomplishments. One of these—that of play- 
ing on the harp—was more in vogue in her youth than it is now, 
and her tall and finely rounded form appeared to advantage when 
she was seated at that instrument, her arch and animated counte- 
nance adding to the charms of her figure and of her music. 
Adelaide B.—as I shall name her—was not a native of our 
town; she was a Londoner, and as such was entitled to be regarded 
with some degree of peculiar interest by our provincial ladies— 
the interest that attaches to fashion, for it was known that her 
dresses were made in London. But this belongs to a later period, 
when she lived among rich merchants’ wives. I must begin at the 
beginning. Her father was the partner of a cousin of his own, in 
one of those great warehouses in the city, for the sale of eve 


. article necessary for a lady’s wardrobe. Such great houses for 


great things and small were not so common in those days as they 
are now, and this one was very successful. However, when the 
cousins, partners, began to think of retiring from trade—or when 
one of them, at least, thought of doing so—there was a great 
difference in their fortunes. One, Adelaide’s father, had & pe 
expensive family of four daughters and two sons to bring up and 
to educate, the other had an only daughter. She was an heiress, 
whilst her four cousins had little expectation of having any 
fortune, 
Caroline D., the heiress cousin, was as beautiful as Adelaide, 
although her beauty was of a different style. They were of the 
same age, and a strong sisterly feeling existed between them, for 
*y were very much together. Before either was twenty years 
old, Adelaide had learnt how powerful is the charm that fortune 
ds to beauty, as the heiress had a dozen offers for her hand 
whilst hers had not yet been sought. Withal, she never learned 
to think that in marriage wealth was a better thing than love. 


e heiress Was as romantic as she on that matter, and rejected as 
many rich lovers as poor ones. 
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Having always an equipage, servants, waiting-maid, and either 
a lady chaperon or “Caroline's father with them, the two fair 
cousins were often seen together at one or another fashionable 
watering-place. At such a place it was their fate to become ac 
quainted with two military gentlemen, a major and a captain—the 
latter an Irishman. It was his fate to fall desperately in love with 
Adelaide, hers to return his passion. The major’s mind was, we 
may presume, too seriously engaged in another way for Caroline's 
charms to have any effect on him. The Irishman was as delight. 
ful as some of his countrymen can be when truly and devotedly 
in love. He was a man of good family and of some estate in 
Ireland—a little involved it was, as he acknowledged to Adelaide's 
father when he proposed for her in due form. Then he must go 
to Ireland, the father said, and see what arrangements could be 
made about it, and let him know in what position he should be, 
Adelaide, he declared, he would never permit to marry a man of 
dilapidated fortune. He would have no uncertainty about her 
future. In her mind there was no uncertainty either about the 
present or the future; to be with her lover would have been an 
all-sufficiency of life while life lasted. She had a brief period of 
ecstasy in his visits, and then he tore himself away to fulfil the 
wishes of her father. To him he was to write from Ireland, not 
to her. tS 
Now the major and the captain, though fully entitled to the 
military rank which they bore, were not attached to any regiment, 
They had seen a little service, and had sold out. It was whispered 
that debts had compelled them to such a step. At all events, the 
captain is gone to Ireland to make the best of his affairs, and the 
major disappears from the view of the family interested in him for 
his friend’s sake. Disappears—but whilst that friend is writing 
unsatisfactory business letters with unalterable love mixed up m 
them—re-appears in a tragical fashion. He is hanged for forgery. 
This was at the time when our laws had not cast off any of their 
old ferocity. Now, indeed, Adelaide’s father was determined to 
put an end to her affair with the captain, though, as she asked 
intrepidly, “ What had he to do with the crime of his friend? 
Nothing in the world—as he clearly proved ; but still, the parent 
was inexorably decided to permit no correspondence between his 
daughter and her lover. If he could present himself and show 
that he could marry and place his wife in a position suitable to het 
station, let him do so. But, as there seemed no probability that 
he was able to do this, Adelaide was to look on herself as né 
engaged to him—was to try to forget him—was to accept 
hand of any man held to be a desirable husband. She, look ® 
herself as disengaged !—she, try to forget the captain !|—she, accep! 
the hand of another! Her father might talk of such impos 
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‘Jities, and she might keep silent, appearing to acquiesce in his 
ren, but i “one the fatthty of his words and his 
an was first planned was, that she should join her cousin 
Caroline at a distant watering-place which neither of them had 
ever before visited. Caroline and her father were from home, but 
were to proceed from where they were staying to the fashionable 
resort for the invalid and for the gay, and Adelaide, attended 
by her uncle’s footman, was to set out for it at once. I am speak- 
ing of mail-coach times. To the loungers in the hotel at this 
watering-place it was then a — piece of amusement to watch 
for the arrival of the coach and see the new comers. The advent 
of a beautiful young lady, elegantly dressed, and attended by a 
man in livery, caused some commotion among the idle gentlemen 
gazing out of the windows or loitering before the door. The 
commotion went deep into the heart of one of them, and his fate 
was decided from that very hour. 

-Mr. E., the man of whom I speak, was no romantic youth 
ready to fall down before a pretty face—nor was he an old gallant, 
the slave of beauty and fashion. He was a good-looking, quiet, 
steady person, about a dozen years older than Adelaide B., and 
master of a fortune of one hundred thousand pounds—a fortune 
acquired solely by his own exertion and industry. Mr. E. was 
not slow in forming an intimacy with Adelaide’s uncle, and in 
becoming an attendant of the two handsome young ladies, the 
observed of all observers, his daughter and his niece. Speculation 
was soon rife on a point of great interest—to which of the two he 
was going to throw. the handkerchief. Of course it was certain 
that neither of them would decline taking it up when flung down 
by such a hand—so true, so good—and able to drop also at the 

osen one’s feet a very weighty purse. ‘The two were, however, 
soon aware who was the chosen one. 

_ Hurried away by his passion, Mr. E., in a very short time, find- 
ing himself alone one morning with Adelaide, offered her his 
heart, hand, and fortune. He was rejected without a moment’s 


hesitation, For this he was not prepared ; as she was not one of 


the love-lorn, woe-begone style of young ladies, who bear on their 
brow the stamp of an unhappy attachment, the idea that he should 
be refused had not presented itself to him. Yet, he was the ° 
farthest in the world from being a coxcomb. What, then, had 
taken from this most sincere of lovers the fear of being rejected? 
—his fortune. Acquired. by himself alone—the result of the 
working of his own mind and hand—the value of money so 
thoroug ly known to him in the making of it—he could not 

uieve that a dowerless girl could refuse a rich and devoted lover, 


neither old nor ugly. This was a contingency of which he had 
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not thought. The blank despair in his countenance startled 
Adelaide. 

“ Poor E.!” she said, in telling the story afterwards, “TI coula 
do nothing, I thought, to reconcile him to my decision, but revegl 
the state of my affections. I laid before him my engagement—foy 
I considered it was such—to Captain I assured him that 
no change of time or of circumstances—and in that I spoke what 
is true to this oe change my love for him.” 

Having once begun to speak on this subject, she, no doubt, 
poured out many animated and ardent words that would haye 
been maddening to some men in Mr, E.’s position. They did not 
madden him, they gave him time to recover from the first shock 
of cruel disappointment. He loved her only the more when he 
found her capable of such an attachment as that which she 
described to him. He began to question her about this man whom 
she had elected as the man of men. When he had drawn from 
her all that she could tell about her feelings and about her father's 
determination not to permit her to marry the captain, unless he, 
the said captain, could settle on her at least three hundred pounds 
a year, Mr. E. proceeded to counsel her as a friend, not as a lover, 
First, he said, what any Englishman would say, that he had to 
opinion of the Irish generally ; however, there was no rule with- 
out exceptions—there might be among them a good man ahd true, 
here and there. He had the means of making inquiries in Ireland; 
he would find out for her everything necessary to be known about 
her lover. But learn the eloquent winding up of his broken 
remarks: If Captain proved to be a man to whom her happ 
ness might safely be entrusted—if there were no hindrance but 
fortune, Mr. E. would himself settle the three hundred pounds 
year on her. 

Here was a generous lover, if ever there were one! I do not 
say unselfish, for he had no doubt a selfish pleasure in gratifying 
in one way or another his passion for Adelaide. As to her passion, 
it was, like all feminine passion, thoroughly selfish, and she could 
not prevent a thought of gladness in the suggestion of obtaining 
her Sowbe on any terms. In the evening, when she was with her 
cousin and her uncle, Caroline told him of the proposal that 
Adelaide had had, and of her rejection of it. 

“You refused Mr. E.!” exclaimed the uncle. “ What folly— 
what madness; refuse the best match in the county! I should 
have esteemed myself most happy if he had proposed for Caroline, 
who will have some fortune, and you will have none.” 

Poor Mr. D. did not know that at that very time Caroline would 
have been as little disposed to give her hand to Mr. E. as Adelaide 
was, she, too, having fixed her affections irrevocably on another. 
But this does not belong to our story, 
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In due time Mr. D. returned to town with his daughter and his 
niece, and duly did he discuss with Adelaide’s father the advan- 
tageous offer which she had rejected. The father was not slow in 

ing Mr. E. aware that a visit from him would be most agree- 
able whenever he should be in London. Adelaide, too, as the 
months passed on, bringing only an occasional unsatisfactory letter 
from the captain, began anxiously to desire a visit from Mr. E. 
What would be his tidings from Ireland? This question would 

nt itself, but brought with it no diminution of love for him 
to whom she had given her heart, no kindling of love for him who 
had given his heart to her. 

Mr. E. forwarded his tidings by letter, and after that he came. 
The tidings were, that Captain , though a man of good family, 
and not of disreputable morals, was so burdened with debt that he 
could not come to England for fear of an arrest; that, in fact, his 
situation was such that no man of sense could counsel any woman 





_toentrust the happiness of her life to him. Mr. B. was at liberty to 


make use of this information in his letters to the captain, and to 
demand distinct and satisfactory replies. Such did not come; 
they could not be given; at least, he would not write untruths 
when questioned directly. Adelaide, who had until now been 
steady in one resolve, began to waver. She became capricious. 
At one time Mr. E. was made the happiest of mortals; she would 
have him. At another he was plunged into utter wretchedness : 
she would not have him—she could not. Her caprices became 
her well, and he was only made by them a more determined 
lover. His determination prevailed, assisted as it was, no doubt, 
oped by her father’s determination, and she was married 
to Mr. E. 
What a marriage it was! She often laughed about it afterwards. 
It seemed as if he could not lavish money enough on her, and as 
if her sole purpose in marrying was to tease him ia every possible 
way. But he had a golden temper, and things gradually settled 
down into the usual routine of the married life of rich people who 
grudge no expense in their housekeeping and in their attire; that 
8, of those rich people who know of no other use of wealth than 
that it is meant to procure a handsome house, a good table, and 
fine clothes. All these Mr. and Mrs. E. had for half a dozen years. 
en came one of those crises in commercial affairs that give a 
shake to everybody in business. Few men are stable enough to be 
uite unmoved by it, and Mr. E. was not one of the few. He was 
shaken, but not overthrown. He lost money, but he did not lose 
credit; he was a poorer man than he had been, but by no means 
& poor man. 
It was at this time that he became our neighbour, removing 
from his fine country villa to our respectable street. Had this 
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been a novel I should have ended it with Adelaide’s gay wedding, 
or I should end it now, after six years of married life, that she 
became a mother. Marriage and its ms gone the birth of a 
child, put an end to the heroine’s tale, as the author conceives it, 
But kif has a different way of — matters with all its heroines, 
and of real life only am I telling. Mr. and Mrs. E., when we first 
knew them, thought little of the diminution of their fortune in 
the happiness which their first child brought them. What they 
had lost was more than compensated to them by this dear object 
of their common affection. Their family increased, so did their 
means. ‘To the calm, steady, industrious Mr. E., the kind hus. 
band, the fond father, the obliging friend, fortune seemed bent 
on showing herself no more capricious, and on rewarding him for 
the spirit in which he had borne his first reverse. 

Eight or nine years passed, and the E.s were still in our street, 
Those were years in which Adelaide was occupied—and occupied 
in all truth and sincerity—in the duties of a wife and mother. | 
must add, too, giving another turn to the word, in the devoirs of 
the world as the lady of a wealthy merchant, who had to go 
through all the forms of visiting, dinner-giving, and evenin 
parties. All these occupations, bound up as they were with affec- 
tion, duty, friendship, and pleasure, might, one would have 
thought, have banished completely any painful remembrances of 
early days. Yet this was far from being the case. This wife of 
one of the best of husbands, this fondest of mothers, burst into a 

assion of weeping on hearing of the death of the man whom she 
Fad first loved. Mr. E. said to her, in reference to some circum- 
stance, 

“Oh, you know, it was about that time that we heard of 
Captain "s death.” 

“ Dead!” she exclaimed, vehemently; “I never heard of his 
death.” 

And her tears flowed unrestrained. Mr. E. thought that she 
had been informed of the event by her sister; the sister knowing 
perhaps more of Adelaide’s feelings than any one else, had been 
afraid to tell her. What could the husband do? Certainly not 
take on himself the task of comforting such a sorrow—a sorrow 
that to many men would have appeared insulting. He was patient, 
good, and generous. He threw himself on a sofa, and remained 
silent. She knew him too well to think that there was anything 
of upbraiding in his silence, and when she was able to subdue her 
emotion, she warmly expressed her regret for having so given way 
to her feelings. This was all that passed between them, she said, 
when she told me of the affair. She knew she had been wrong; 
very wrong, and she blamed her sister for not having commu 
nicated the intelligence in Mr. E,’s absence. 
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For many years Mr. E. continued to increase his wealth, and as 
his children were growing up, he and Mrs. E. thought it desirable 
to remove to a district that might be characterised as something 
more than pear 2 street of such large and handsome. 
houses, that all say of it, “Only very rich people live here.” To 
this street they removed, and furnished their new house in the 
best style. The change might have seemed to imply that they 
were now going to aim at being above their old neighbours in the 
old street: This was not the case. They aimed apparently at that 
to which they were entitled—a larger, a more liberal enjoyment 
of their wealth. Are we not all taught that to get as much 
money as we can, that we may get es many fine things as we can, 
is the true enjoyment of wealth? : 

It was said by some persons that Mr. E. had begun to speculate, 
but then it was agreed that he was a very successful speculator. 
Speculator! How little did such a name seem to accord with the 
man! He was one to whom the epithet “worthy” seemed appli- 
cable, if to any man. What is a speculator but a gambler ?—and 
can we name a gambler a worthy man? [I leave this question un- 
answered, and shall only add, that I have known some very serious, 
steady, and apparently very sage persons to be speculators. Rail- 
way times had come: throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, could any man resist trying, not what his luck might be, 
but what his certainty was in this new field of gain? 

It was not, however, said that Mr. E.’s specials were solel 
in railway shares; nor were they much talked of until the vente 
ment of their consequences was no longer possible. Perhaps the 
last person to be aware of these consequences was her whom I 
named my heroine—Adelaide—the once gay and beautiful girl, 
so much admired and so much loved. She was still in the large 
house which Mr. E. had taken when he left our street, but years 
had rolled on and she was now a grandmother: Those years he 
had spent in efforts to become too rich—she in many anxieties 
about her family ; they had robbed him of his wealth and her of 
her beauty. Long before death came, the place that had known 
them knew them no more. A veil, more ae to all men’s eyes 
in these realms than that of the tomb, the veil of poverty hid 
them from the eyes of those whom they had called their friends. 
In some lowly country churchyard they sleep, and their children 
and grandchildren may talk of “ dear old England” in their homes 
im some of our colonies. 
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THE STORY OF AN OLD COAT. 
Part II. 


“T mer ge tuition, as you know, and tried to eke out a support 


for myself and my son by that means and the letting of my small 
rooms, but it was a hard struggle—a poor weak woman against 
the world, and but for your assisting hand I must have failed, 
God help those myriads of pretty, well-bred girls I see daily 
flitting through the streets of our city to the same dreary employ- 
ment! God help them, for the world is not a good world for 
them. My lodgers were niggardly in payment and very exacting, 
as the class I was able to receive generally is, and my employers 
in tuition were not much better; but still I struggled on, walking 
far to the houses of my pupils, in all kinds of weather, rain, hail, 
and snow, sitting for hours in my wet clothes, and seldom tasting 
food from my early breakfast unul I returned home in the evening, 
fagged out and too exhausted to care for eating. ‘Then there was 
abundance of household work to be done up to a late hour, so 
that I was little better than an overwrought slave. It couldn't 
last, or rather J couldn’t last,-and my health was sinking slowly 
but surely every day, and what was a thousand times more painful 
to me, my little boy’s too. At last I resolved as a pis-aller to go 
in person and make one last appeal to my wretched, unnatural 
brother. It was long before I could brace up my courage to the 
required pitch, but at last I did it, and one sultry evening in 
June, just as the gas was lit in the shops, and the lights were 
flickering over the river, I put on my bonnet, and taking Albert 
by the hand, I wended my way through the purlieus of that 
region of squalor in whose unhealthy atmosphere my wealthy 
brother chose to bury himself alive among his wretched specula- 
tions and unholy gains. How I trembled as I stood on the slimy 
doorstep of this abode and pulled the greasy bell-handle that com- 
municated with a bell in the area, and Albert clung to me like a 
frightened bird. After considerable delay, I heard a scuttling 
tread in the hall, and a gaunt, wizened, unearthly-looking female, 
in a cap that might once have been white, but was now of a deep 
olive complexion from dirt, and locks of scraggy hair protruding 
out of it on each side of her face like horns, opened the door. She 
gazed at meas if I had been a Fiji islander, or some other a- 
normal creature, for this unholy spot was like the island of St 
Senanus—untrod by woman’s foot. 

“TJ inquired if Mr. Pearson were within. She didn’t know, 
faix ; he do be out sometimes at this hour, but av I would walk 
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into the parlour she would ax him—-see, she would have said, but 
she had let the cat out of the bag unwittingly, and she scuttled off 
again with all the noise a pair of ee shoes in conjunction 
with a preternaturally heavy tread could awaken. Those moments 
seemed hours to me as I sat in the small parlour that looked the 
embodiment of all human dinginess and dirt. After some time I 
heard another shuffling step in the hall; and then the door opened, 
and such an apparition appeared before me as will never fade from 
my recollection. 

“« My brother, lean, haggard, sunken, and threadbare, with a pair 
of hungry, wolfish eyes looking out from a wilderness of un- 
shaved, unkempt hair, like some wild ferocious animal, stood 
before me. I uttered a scream at sight of him, for his terrible 
brutalised countenance was dreadful to gaze upon. ‘To know this 
dire alteration was the work of one fell passion—that this Satanic- 
looking individual was the brother of my youth—it was over- 
whelming ! 

“¢Well, ma’am, what’s the matter, and what do you want here? 
Any business? Be smart, for I have no time to lose? 

“He did not recognise me. I must have been changed since 
he last saw me, for I had passed through many a grief since that. 
Much as I had expected to find him altered, I had never dreamed 
or so alarming a metamorphosis of the whole man—such a sweep- 
ing devastation of every vestige of civilisation, and I burst into 
tears. . 

“¢Henry! Henry! this is awful,’ I cried, in a tone of anguish, 
for I was pierced to the very heart. ‘ Has the devil taken pos- 
session of your body and soul, that you appear before me in this 
guise? Oh, my brother, my brother, remember who and what 

ou are, and bestow some care on that body which enshrines an 
immortal godlike soul.’ 

“A low, sneering laugh, which I can compare to nothing but 
the hiss of a serpent, was the reply. 

“Oh, you’re here, madam, so you are, canting and preaching, 
that’s your trade—I hope it pays, that’s all. And what do you 
want, for you did not come without wanting something, I'll be 
bound,’ he said, with a look of -infinite cunning—deep, unfathom- 
able, like the subtleness of the serpent again, the serpent that de- 
ceived our first mother in the garden, and which has been the 
emblem of guile to all succeeding ages. 

“*I came to see you, Henry,’ I said, quietly, ‘and show you 
my little son. Here, Albert, come and shake hands with your 
uncle,’ striving to lead him forward, but he slunk back, poor child, 
from that awful presence, and clung to my side. 

‘Nay, my child, do what I tell you,’ I said, reprovingly, and 
the gentle obedient boy, surmounting his reluctance, went over 
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and held out his hand. The wretched man paused, as if debating 
whether he would condescend to such an act of weakness, and 
finally, with a sardonic grin, put two lanky digits into the child’s 
hand. The boy looked — met that scowling glance with one 
of manly defiance, for he had his father’s brave spirit. 

“<< Sir,’ he said, drawing himself up, ‘I am glad to know you, 
for my mother’s sake, but for none other, and only she asked me, 
I should never have held out my hand to you.’ 

“This speech was more effectual than the boy’s gentler and 
more winning ways could have been. Natures like his are awed 
by boldness of spirit rather than won by gentleness. He looked 
at the proud young face, and something of his better nature 
gleamed for a moment in his eyes. 

“*You are a brave, honest lad,’ he said, with the ghost of a 
smile, and passing his hand over the boy’s dark curls. 

“] profited by this favourable moment of softening to urge m 
request. I cannot tell now the precise form in which I put it. I 
hardly think I was conscious of the words that passed my lips in 
that moment of nervous anxiety. A loud cry that was half shriek 
and half laugh, burst from my brother’s v4 s, and he dug his 
fingers into his hair, and gazed at me with those ternble wolfish 
eyes of his as if he could have devoured me with them. 

“‘¢Money, ma’am! money from a poor miserable hardworkin 
wretch like me, that can barely keep soul and body together! 
Money, you canting hypocrite, you plotting knave—you—you—— 
and his voice choked in his throat and broke down from the sheer 
violence of his unbounded passion, and he stood gazing at me 
with gnashing teeth and clenched hands—an awful picture of im- 

otent rage. 

“T knew it was in vain to measure my strength against his, to 
oppose violence to violence, and fury to fury, and that not an inch 
could be won over him by so weak an opponent as myself, unless 
I could rouse that small glimmering spark of feeling that had shot 
up into such faint life for my son, and to effect this I bent all my 
energies. Patient and silent, I suffered his fury to break over my 
head like an angry wave—opposing no obstacle of look or word 
to its angry march, till at last it died away of its own force, and 
a calmer mood supervened. 

‘¢* So, ma’am, you have come here to try and snatch the bit out 
of a poor man’s mouth—a wretchedly poor man—almost a beggar. 
Look at my clothes, ma’am, and see if I can afford to lend any 
one money,’ and he dragged open the old top-coat you have just 
seen in the glass-case, disclosing a ragged fustian jacket buttoned 
tightly across his chest to conceal the absence of a shirt, anda 
strange wild gleam that made me shrink back from him in an w- 


definable dread flashed through his sunken bloodshot eyes. 
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««¢ Henry,’ I said, in a voice as impressive as I could render it, 
‘You are not poor—the world knows you are not, but J am, for 
Iam a helpless widow, striving to do hard battle for daily bread, 
and my health and strength are failing, and I must succumb under 
the struggle and leave my orphan child alone and penniless to face 
life at his tender age. Oh, Henry, think of this, and how mise- 
rable my death-bed would be embittered by such reflections—by 
the thought of the poverty and helplessness in which I left my 
child ! ink of it, Henry, and remember I am your sister, the 
nearest being now left to you on earth, and do not harden your 
heart a" me. 

“*Why did you marry, ma’am?’ was the sneering reply. 
‘Nobody could prevent your accepting that handsome beggar.’ 

al ne. sir!’ I cried, losing all self-control at this insolent 
mention of my husband; ‘ your lips are not worthy to mention his 
name, in death as in life you were unworthy to tie the latchet of 
his shoe. Once more I have come here,’ I said, gaining courage 
in my access of anger, ‘not to ask any portion of your narrowly 
gathered hoards, but my just rights, the money bequeathed to me 
as a portion by my father, and dishonestly withheld by you—my 
fortune of two thousand pounds, which you have traded on for 
your own gain. Give it to me, sir, or the interest of it, as»you 
value your peace of mind and good name, or I shall proclaim you 
to the world for a robber, as you are.’ 

“The aspect of his face was terrible at that moment, it was a 
livid blue, his eyes burned like two incandescent balls, his lips 
writhed in white bloodless fury, and his long fingers clutched at 
his hair convulsively. 

“<Get out of the house, you brazen-faced baggage.’ 

“But I shall forbear the recapitulation of the terrible epithets 
heaped upon me; suffice it to say, that the lowest and most aban- 
doned of her sex could not have received more vituperation, and 
seizing me roughly by the shoulder he pushed me out of the door. 
Thad forgotten Albert in the excitement of the past moments, but 
turning now to look for him I perceived him seize a tin-pail half 
full of water, that stood in the narrow passage, and in a second 
Henry had received the whole contents in his face, as the pail was 
hurled with all the boy’s strength at his head. The water blinded 
his eyes for a few moments, else I believe he would have sprung 
at him and wreaked his direst vengeance on him, and profiting by 
the circumstance I opened the hall-door and pushed him out before 
ll Once, ere I quitted the house, I turned to my wretched 

er, 

“* Henry, you may trample on and outrage me, but, mark my 
words, God will seek you out, and the wreaking of his vengeance 
on you will be terrible” I felt inspired at the moment, and so I 
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think I was. Perhaps it may have been the force of my just 
indignation that worked me up to this sublime pitch of denun- 
ciation, perhaps the strong burning desire within me that what [ 
wished might assume the substance of reality, but certain it is that 
I felt intimately that my words would be fulfilled. Little did | 
dream how direly and swiftly! Little thought that the fated 
sword that was to be my avenger already depended by a slight 
hair, and that ere twenty-four hours it would have fallen on the 
head of the unsuspecting tyrant. | 

“ Next day I decigel through the usual monotonous routine, 
very sick at heart and feeble in body, and when I returned in the 
evening I threw myself wearily on the sofa, only drinking a cu 
of tea, for I had neither appetite nor courage, and I yielded myself 
a prey to the most lugubrious reflections. Oh, how gloomy and 
unpromising looked my prospects that evening! Never had they 
seemed so drooping, and I think some very wicked wishes rose in 
my mind—wishes that Albert and I were both lying quietly under 
the sod beside my poor husband, away from all trouble and anxiety, 
away from the noisy, heartless set of worldlings among whom my 
lot was cast. I cannot tell how long I lay thus, it must have been 
hours, for day was still shining when I came in, and now I could 
see the gas flickering in the lamp a few yards down the narrow 
street. Albert's voice was the first sound that broke in on’ my’ 
reflections. 

“*QOh, mamma,’ he said, bursting into the room violently, ‘ the 
old woman that opened the door for us yesterday is in the hall, 
and crying away as hard as ever she can, and says she wants to see 
you quick.’ 

““* What’s the matter with her, dear?’ I asked, rising in con- 
siderable surprise. 

«She said something about fire, but I couldn’t understand her, 
she talks so queerly. Do come down, mamma, and see what’s the 
matter.’ 

“J went down, and syre enough there stood the miserable old 
woman who had opened the door at my brother’s, looking dirtier 
and more dishevelled than ever, if possible, and weeping bitterly 
behind a sooty checker-apron. 

“Och, ma’am, it’s tarrible intirely, intirely,’ she began, as I 
approached; ‘all my bits o furnichur and them three illigant 
feather-beds, forbye the boulsters and the pillies. Och, alanna 
machree, what’s to become o’ me this day, goin’ on threescore 
and tin, an’ to be racked and ruined this way, a lone widdy. An 
the chanay, an’ the delf in smithereens, an’ ivery mortial bit o’ bed 
lining (linen) tore in bits and trampled undher the feet o’ thim 
blackguard peelers. Och, houly Mary, look down on me! 
Blissid St. Pether have marcy on me, fur I can’t stan’ it, an’ the 
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brown habit an’ the scappels (scapulars) too gone, clane pone: an’ 
what am I to be laid out in when I’m dead? Och, holy vargin, 

but I’m the black pity.’ 
“From this vague lamentation I could just glean that some 
dreadful calamity had befallen the unhappy woman’s household 
, though in what form I could not precisely learn from her 


f<What has happened? Speak? I eaid, in considerable alarm. 
«Och, ma’am, it was all along o’ that first-flure lodger, bad 
luck to him this day. He’s fond o’ the drop, and keeps the bottle 
in undher his pilly, the ruffin ; but, faix, it wasn’t the bottle, but 
the candle he brought in to bed this time. It was jist atween the 
two lights (twilight) whin I was roun’ the corner buyin’ a pound of 
bacon, an’ an ounce o’ tay, an’ a bit o’ butther at O’Hea’s. The 
missus there is very civil to me, seein’ I’m an ould customer, and 
throws all my lodgers in her way too, an’ she axed me to have a 
- Johnnic alongst wid her, an’ we went into the little room aff the 
shop and took it, an’ I gave her another for dacency’s sake, for 
Molly Rafferty has a good spirit the more she’s poor, an’ we had a 
tumbler or two o’ porther and jist a thimble-full 0’ brandy, an’ we 
sat awhile discoarsin’, an faix I didn’t feel the time passin’ 
somehow. Well, whin I goes out home, I sees a crowd runnin’ 
in the diraction o’ my house, an’ hears them talkin’ o’ fire, an’ I 
tuck to my 
“¢ And my brother!’ I cried, in alarm, for dire forebodings 
were filling my soul. ‘ What of my brother! 
“ *QOch, I’m comin’ to that, an’ shure it’s that same has me here. 
._ As I was sayin’, whin I went out there was no one in the house 
but the first-flure lodger, an’ I left him in the parlour—the use o’ 
the parlour was in his bargain, ma’am, to ate his bruckist (break- 
fast) an’ see company in, but niver did it crass my brain that he 
would go to bed at that hour and set the house a fire wid a candle; 
but howsomever he did it—he did do it, and niver pot a tooth on 
it nayther, for he was dhrunk, and the bleezes was out 0’ the front 
windeys afore man or mortial knowed a ha’p’orth about it.’ 
“¢ But my brother,” I asked. ‘ Where was he all this time?’ 
“*QOut, ma’am, an’ what I didn’t see him do these two years 
afore, he dressed himself a bit, and shaved that bird (beard) off 
his face, and left off the ould top-coat he wears night and day, fur 
I see it on him when I bring in his bruckist in the morning. 
Och, Houly Mother, there was the helther-skelther an’ the whilly- 
uloo; my chanay pitched out like dish-wather, my beds, and my 
pillies, and my lining trated ojus fur to see. I could ery salt tears 
over them, an’ thin the intire cry was to save that varmint as 
begun the bleeze, that rip on the first flure, an’ no word about my 
poor furnichur in comparisment to such a sarpint.’ 
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“¢ And my brother? I asked again, well nigh in despair of 


hearing anything of him in the woman’s torrent of indignation 
about oe Trneed chattels. 
“¢T’m comin’ to that in its course, ma'am. He came runnin’ 


up jist as the men that keeps the big pump that bese lanin aginst 

elson’s Pilly at night, began to spout the wather on the house, 
an’ the way thim childher did paddle about in the sthrames 0’ 
wather that came rowlin’ down like rain; it was tarrible, tarrible 
—like young divils more nor Chriskins (Chnistians). I was 
frightened when I seen Mr. Pearson coming up, thinkin’ how all 
his boxes and trunks was burned an’ conshumed, an’ sez I, “ he'll 
be the death o’ me now. He'll not lave a roan o’ me thegither;” 
but divil a word he said to me at all, but pullin’ aff his hat pitched 
it in the air, as if he was goin’ to play ball wid it, an’ calls out if 
any one seen his top-coat, an’ keept screechin’ afther his top-coat, 
his top-coat, an’ divil a morshel more he axed fur but the top-coat. 
He caught some o’ the people near, and looked to see av’ they had 
it, an’ some o’ thim pumpin’ fellows did talk very disrespectful, an’ 
used bad langidge intirely to him. When he couldn’t find it 
nowhere in the crowd, he was for plungin’ body an’ bones into the 
burnin’ house, -but two able-bodied men ketchin’ him by the 
shoulders held him back, an’ there he was whin I came away, 
howlin’ afther the top-coat, an’ goin’ on like a madman, cryin’ aif 
laughin’, an’ sayin’ God was a punishin’ o’ his wickedness, though 

niver seen any wickedness with him, poor man, barrin’ bein’ a 
bit hard about the money an’ nearly grugin’ himself vittels. An’ 
there’s the Gospel truth to ye about him, ma’am. The people 
axed av’ he had no friends, an’ some one said he had a sister livin’ 
here, an’ so here I came to ax you to send for him and bring him 
away, for he’s a houly show, tarin’ the clothes aff hisself, and 
runnin’ about stark starin’ naked, howlin’ afther the top-coat. It 
would make your blood run could to be lookin’ at him.’ 

“So the retribution had come—swiftly—awfully. I shuddered 
as I recalled my words of the preceding evening, that God would 
wreak His vengeance on him, and that wreaking would be 
terrible. Was there something more than a mere impulse in my 
mind at the moment? Was it the shadow of a coming event that 
had been projected athwart my soul as I had uttered these words? 
I could not tell, but the shock was a severe one, for I felt m 
brother had sustained heavy pecuniary losses in’that burning, an 
doubtless his mind was shattered by the blow. That drivelling 
about the top-coat seemed to imply as much, and it was with s 
rooted conviction that I was about to receive a lunatic into my 
house that I set off in a cab to the burning house in quest of him. 

“My conjectures proved but too correct ; he was conveyed to 
my house between two policemen, and the next morning we wele 
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obliged to place him under restraint and convey him to a lunatic 
lum. 

« A year glided on, and still he lingered in that dismal retreat, 
where those whose bright ray has been quenched in utter dark- 
ness, and to whom the bustle and stir of life are but as an idle word 
that signifies nothing, pass their aimless days. The sight of 
human intellect, prostrate and grovelling, is an appalling spectacle, 
Mr. Ellard—the mind you have known so keen and vigorous, 
weak and wavering as a child’s, trembling at straws and cowering 
at shadows, filled with vague visionings and impossible conjunc- 
tures, buoyed up to the wildest pitch of excitement, or lapsing 
into the profoundest melancholy, and such was my brother during 
this year of his life; but through all his varied moods, the silly 
craving for the old top-coat haunted his mind unceasingly, as 
some figment of a wandering brain will haunt us through a fever 
—an insane craving for some impossibility, or a nervous dread of 


- some nonentity. 


“My circumstances underwent a considerable amelioration at 
this period by the addition of the rent arising from. my father’s old 
house, which amounted to about a hundred pounds a year, which, 
of course, reverted to me during my brother's incapability, so that 
the great onus of slavery was lifted off my shoulders, and I was 
able to procure many a hitherto abjured treat for my darling boy, 
but a farthing of Henry’s money I never heard of—never. ‘There 
was nothiag at any of the banks to his account, so that I was 
induced to believe that he had kept his money himself, fearing to 
trust any bank, no matter how apparently solvent, and that all 
had perished in the flames. After the close of the first year he 

to improve gradually, and in six months he was discharged 
from the establishment; but he was no longer the Henry Pearson 
of former days, but a silly, childish old man, just as you see him, 
chattering to his dog and wandering about in an aimless way. 
Still the idea of the top-coat never forsook him, and in his pensive 
moments he would mumble vaguely about it—his poor top-coat 


. that used to keep him so warm—and then he would burst into 


violent fits of hysterical laughter that used to alarm me, and 
cause me serious apprehensions of a relapse. 
“But the climax came at last—the turning-point of all our 
ies. One morning he was sitting in the sunshine of the 
small front parlour window, humming at intervals and talking to 
and the dog, when a poor man in a top-coat somewhat 
resembling his own chanced to pass the door. At the sight of 
him he uttered an unearthly yell, and crying, 

‘My top-coat! my top-coat!’ to my surprise and horror, 
before I could lift a hand to arrest him sprang up, dashed open 
oor, and seized him by the throat. ‘It’s my coat; give 
to me this instant, sir, or I shall strangle you, I shall tear you 
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in bits, I could hear him cry, and with the strength of a lion he 
slung the man round him, and dragged the coat off his back. 

“¢Henry! Henry!’ I said, laying my hand remonstratively on 
his shoulder, ‘ you must not take this man’s coat from hin. It is 
his, and he can make you suffer for the unjust molestation. Come 
in, or the police will seize you, and we shall be forced to let you 

to that dreadful house again.’ 

“This was always an effectual threat when he manifested any 
symptoms of becoming obstreperous, but it failed now, and gazi 
at me with eyes where the collective force of reason burned clearly 
once more, he said, quietly but firmly, 

““<Milly, the coat is mine, and to prove to you that it is I shall 
show you my name on it.’ 

“Tearing open a bit of lining in the sleeve, he pointed to his 
name, ‘ Henry Pearson,’ done in marking-ink on a scrap of tape, 
and sewn firmly to the coat, and underneath was the date of the 
year 18—. 

“* Where did you get it?’ I asked the man, quietly, when I 
had seen it. 

“¢ At a pawnbroker’s sale,’ he replied, sulkily; ‘and I paid 
seven shillings and sixpence, an’ I’m not goin’ to lose it now, that 
I'm not. It’s like the gentleman, or whatsomever he is, pawned 
it, and now he wants to hook it out o’ me av’ he can.’ 

“¢Give it to him, and you shall lose nothing by it, I said; 
‘here is a sovereign in place of it.’ 

“The man took the money and decamped, by no means dis- 
pleased with his profit on the shabby garment. 

“This top-coat had been the béte-noir of my poor brother's 
life ever since the memorable night of the burning, and now, as 
fate had so mysteriously thrown it in his way, I thought it expe- 
dient to take it. Possession might cure him of the mania. 

“ Ah, Mr. Ellard, little did I guess what destiny was doing for 
us then, when we least thought of it. That was the wonderful 
coat, the ‘open sesame’ to most of the good things of this world, 
the patent restorer of much of my brother’s reason, the purchaser 
of this sweet spot, where, the storm of sorrow past, our days glide 
by so seneulilly. My brother had concealed his money in the 
lining of this old top-coat, and tearing it open we found thirty 
thousand pounds in bank-notes quilted into it; and only fancy, 
the strong old coat eluded the sharp eye of the pawnbroker, and 
he sold a fortune of thirty thousand pounds for seven shillings 
and sixpence. Wasn’t it capital? 

“ And now do you marvel at my veneration for the old top-cott, 
and my reverence for its miraculous powers? Ah, you shake 
your head, and say, ‘truth is strange, stranger than fiction. 
it is, but here comes luncheon, and let us drink ‘ the old top-co#l 
m a bumper.” 
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THE VICE-LEGATE’S BALL. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


By THE TRANSLATOR OF “NoéppoBO ParsonaGE,” “ THE 
Rivas,” &c. &e. 


I. 


At the period when the county Venaissin formed part of the 
States of the Holy See, a vice-legate represented the papal autho- 
rity at Avignon. His power was very extensive, and his preroga- 
tives almost those of a sovereign, still the city had many valuable 
privileges too; they could appeal to the Court of Rome against the 


. pescripts which attacked their franchise, and the consuls annually 


appointed by them vigorously sustained the public interests. But 
in this clashing of authority there was no great security for private 
interests, and frequently the despotism of the vice-legate weighed 
heavily upon the nobles and the citizens of the country. He did 
not trouble himself much about the common people, and if they 
got bread at a moderate price, and there were often gorgeous pro- 
cessions, they kept quiet, and willingly cried before the gates of 
the palace, “ Vive Monseigneur !” 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century it was a Milanese 
noble, named Orlando de Carreto, who governed the count 
Venaissin. He had taken orders when young, but he had only 
a deaconship, and he said, in becoming a priest, he had expected to 
be raised to the dignity of a cardinal. In those times the morals 
of the clergy were not exemplary; indeed, it was the churchmen 
who caused the greatest mr. & Orlando de Carreto had been 
very profligate in his youth, but he had atoned for this later by 
some show of devotion, and the iniquities of his past life did not 


_ prevent his advancement. He was old when he arrived at 


Avignon, and no longer cared for the sins to which he had 
formerly been addicted; but though his habits were regular, in his 
secret soul he was just the same he had ever been, a man who 
regarded neither law nor gospel, who believed in neither God nor 
il. He loved no one in the world except himself and Giovanni 
de Carreto, his nephew, the last of his race, and the only inheritor 
name, whom he had brought up with jealous affection, 
it permitting either his father or his mother to have any 
authority over him. His adopted son had accompanied him from 
y to the County Venaissin, and he was desirous that Giovanni 
ould make a great marriage, but the advantages he was ambitious 
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of obtaining were not to be met with easily, and meanwhile the 
young cavalier led the life of a grand nobleman, unrestrained and 
dissipated. 

Don Giovanni was extremely handsome; his strong and active 
mind was not deficient in cultivation; but his passions were un- 
bridled, and his character selfish, sly, and inconstant. His exalted 

ition, his amours with several noble ladies, his pride, his 
coaeien. his ridiculous indiscretions, created for him many mortal 
enemies, for whom he did not, however, care in the least, because 
he was brave, and, with his sword by his side, he feared no man, 
The vice-legate pretended to ignore all these scandals, and any 
one who had complained to him would have been very badly 
received. 

After having loved, seduced and deceived many handsome 
women, some of whom retired into convents to expiate their weak- 
ness, Giovanni fell in love, and his passion was the more violent 
because it was less easy to be gratified. Vanina de Donis wasa 
lovely young woman, who could never be met anywhere in public, 
except in church, and twice or thrice in the year at the sumptuous 
fétes given by the vice-legate, at which all the noblesse of 
Avignon were obliged to appear. She was guarded by an old 
husband who preserved the good Italian traditions respecting the 
way of watching over the virtue of women. The Marquis de 
Donis had placed near his wife an aged duenna, vigilant and dis- 
trustful, who followed her like a shadow; the young lady never 
spoke to any one without a witness, except to her confessor, and 
never went out unless accompanied by her husband. 

It would fill a book to describe the artifices to which Don 
Giovanni had recourse in order to reach Vanina, and the 
manceuvres he employed to remove the Marquis de Donis; he 
succeeded at last, by stirring up certain matters of business which 
made it necessary for the marquis to go to the Court of Rome to ° 
arrange. His wife, left alone at Avignon under the care of the 
duenna, who was already won, was soon captivated by Giovanni. 

In those days women were not emancipated as they are at 

resent; they governed their husbands, and often deceived them, 
but it was with the appearance of respect and submission which 
they would not have ventured to have laid aside; they did not 
enter into society except on certain solemn occasions, and at other 
times they remained shut up at home without any further diversion 
than managing and looking after their families. Matrons of high 
rank had young ladies who served them, and were their coll 
panions at the same time; no gentlemen were admitted intimately 
into their family circle, and if any young cavalier did pay attention 
to them, it was in a very reserved and secret way. The diflerent 
members of her household were quite ignorant of Madame de Doniss 
relations with Don Giovanni; she spent her days, as usual, in doug 
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tapestry work with her maidens, and never received visits from 
any one except from her confessor, an old Trinitarian ; but every 
night the garden-gate was opened without the slightest noise, and 
often the duenna kept watch during these mysterious rendezvous 
until daylight. 

The mansion of the Marquis de Donis was a large edifice, which, 
however, had no other fagade than a finely caryed door and a 
balcony. A narrow entrance-hall led into the cour d’honneur, at 
the extremity of which rose the main body of the building, flanked 
by slender turrets, and crowned by high gables. Behind this vast 
residence there was an extensive garden, planted with bushy elms 
and sycamore-trees. Don Giovanni and his lovely mistress wandered 
beneath these sombre groves during the sweet serene nights of 
summer, while the nightingale sang amidst the foliage, and the 

le moon watched in the starry heavens. Sometimes the dawn 


still surprised them together, and its first beams made the young 


wife shudder. She loved with all the enthusiasm, devotion, and 
faith of ignorance, for she never suspected the heart of Don 
Giovanni; she knew nothing of his inconstancy, of his perfidious 
conduct, and numerous love affairs. These scandalous stories had 
never reached her ears, so well had she been guarded from all 
contact with the world. Still she sometimes experienced remorse 
and secret terror; she wept when suying her prayers and on think- 
ing of her husband, but the presence of Don Giovanni dried her 
tears and calmed her fears. Vanina then forgot the rest of the 
world, and for a few hours of this happiness she would have given 
every other joy here below, and all the bliss of eternity. 

One night the lovers were sauntering at the end of the groves, 
while the duenna was sitting upon a flight of steps, by turns 
sleeping and starting from bad dreams. The weather was dull; a 
tempestuous wind bent the branches, and whirled round and round 


the tall weathercocks of the mansion. Now and then the clock 


of some convent striking for matins sounded above these confused 


- Noises, in the midst of which words of love were being murmured. 


Vanina, leaning upon the arm of her lover, listened to the storm 
which passed above their heads, while around them gigantic trees 
stood firm upon their immovable trunks. Suddenly the young 
wile stopped ; she fancied that a shadow had passed close to her. 
“Come,” she said, pressing the arm which supported her, “ come, 
let's go in; the night is dismal, and it is cold here. Mercy ! 
What weather! May Heaven protect all poor travellers !” 
A suppressed exclamation seemed to answer these words. ; 
pi Giovanni ” cried the young wife, “ what is it? What do you 
“Nothing,” he replied, as he put his arm round her. “ Yes, let 


US go in,” 
They walked rapidly towards the house. Just then flashes of 
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lightning rent the clouds, and the thunder rolled. The duenng 
rose in terror and rushed into the house, followed by Giovanni and 
Vanina. 

“ Holy Virgin!” said the agitated lady, devoutly kneeling before 
a beautiful Madonna at the head of her couch—“ Holy Virgin! 
protect us.” 

Then she seated herself, and Giovanni placed himself upon his 
knees upon a cushion at her feet. The duenna, with her rosary in 
her hand, went down-stairs again to close the doors. 

Vanina no longer heard the storm raging without. _ With one 
hand she held both Don Giovanni’s hands, with the other she stroked 
back the brown hair of her lover. The lamp, suspended from the 
ceiling, cast its subdued light upon them; the silence of this large 
room, filled with sweet perfumes, was only broken by the soft ex- 
pressions of love, where their eyes said even more than their words, 
Once Vanina bent forward, and her lips touched the brow of her 
beloved; then, as she rose again, her eyes rested upon the curtain 
hanging before the door, and she turned deadly pale. Without 
moving, without averting her eyes, she said, in a low voice, as she 
let go the hands she was clasping: 

“Giovanni, draw your dagger !” 

“ Ah!” he murmured, putting his hand to his belt, and without 
turning his head, “ we are not alone here.” 

“No; but you will defend yourself!” 

So saying she rose; that instant the two curtains, which were 

arted, fell together again. 

“'M. de Donis is there,” said Vanina, resolutely though sadly. 
“He has seen us! If he attacks you, defend your life; if he 
attempts to kill me, let him; he has a right to do so.” 

“M. de Donis!” cried Giovanni, in a voice of anger and astonish- 
ment rather than of fear. 

“Yes, he is there. I saw him just now. I saw his eyes flash- 
ing in theshade. . . . . Oh, Giovanni, he was looking at us. . . . 
My God, have mercy on us!” 

They listened, but there was no noise to be heard except the 
tempest, which was lulling. 

“Do not tremble so. I do not fear him,” said Giovanni, with 
supreme arrogance ; “and you are in perfect safety as long as! 
am here.” . 

There was silence for a moment; then hurried steps were heard 
upon the stairs, and the duenna entered in the greatest agitation. 

“Monseigneur has returned! Monseigneur is here!” she ex- 
claimed. “ He came in secretly; his key opens every door in the 
house. He came up-stairs. .... I was behind him. . .. - He 
came there . . . . then he turned and went away without having 
seen me. . . - . Gérard, his squire, was with him, holding a light 
in his hand——” 
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« And where has he gone?” asked Giovanni, coldly, interrupting 


“He has gone down again into the lower hall.” 

« Ah, he has acted prudently !” said the young chevalier, clasp- 
ing his dagger. bss 

“Go, save yourself!” cried Vanina, impetuously. “You may 
yet get out without risk. Pray, pray go, Giovanni——” 

“ And do you know what might ream when I have gone?” 

“ What God pleases! I put my faith in His mercy.” 

“ Monseigneur loves you,” said the duenna, in tears. “ He will 
pardon you, and the whole punishment will fall upon me. Young 
women know how to obtain pardon by a show of submission and a 
few words of repentance.” 

“No,.no, none of your repentance—none of your submission !” 
cried Don Giovanni. “ Do you suppose I am going to leave you 





_ at the mercy of this old tyrant?” 


“ Giovanni, 1 have deserved my fate. I have done wrong. . . . 
I shall ask no pardon. . . . Let the marquis revenge himself, and 
may God have mercy on me!” 

erie knew that the marquis was jealous and importunate, but 
that he was incapable of revenging himself in the terrible manner 
in which some husbands acted towards their faithless wives; ‘his 
mind was not taken up about any danger which might threaten 
Vanina, but by a selfish, jealous sentiment. His passion had not 
had time to cool; therefore it provoked him to have to abandon 
his rights over this beautiful young creature; he could not endure 
that she was to be thus snatched from him. With him there was 
only one way of separating from his favourites, namely, to desert 
them when he was tired of them. He rapidly calculated the 
chances which remained for him, and he decided his plans accord- 
ingly. 

“Vanina,” he said, “I will not leave this house without you; 
you must go with me.” 

“Go, go!” she cried, terrified. 

“You do not dare! Have you not told me a thousand times 
that you would sacrifice your honour and your salvation for me! 
If I leave you now, it will be for ever. You will never see me 
again, Vanina. You cannot again escape from your husband: he 
will not trust to another to look after you; he will lock you up 
and be your gaoler himself.” 

“Heaven have pity upon me!” murmured Vanina, weeping. 
“T shall die.” 

“Seigneur Don Giovanni, in the name of all the saints,” said the 
duenna, pale with terror, “leave this place. Do you not perceive 
in what danger we are? Fly, while the way is clear. If mon- 
seigneur closes the garden-gate——” 
ovanni quietly seated himself. The two women flung them- 
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selves upon their knees before him, trembling and in despair; but 
he persisted in his determination. 

“No,” he declared, “I will not leave you at the mercy of your 
husband. And Benigna, poor old woman, do you wish to remain 
too? Why, the marquis will kill you, or, at least, put you in the 
convent of the Bon-Pasteur for the rest of your days with women 
of bad character.” | 

The duenna now entreated her mistress to fly, in order to escape 
the vengeance of her husband, and Giovanni recommenced his pro- 
testations., 

“Let us go, then, let us go, and may Heaven pardon me!” 
muttered Vanina, conquered by this hypocritical devotion, and 
overcome by the terror at the situation in which she found herself 
placed. 

He hurried her on. 

“Keep behind me,” she said, firmly; “I insist upon going 
first.” 

They descended the stairs, which were perfectly dark; not a 
sound was to be heard; the garden-gate was still open. 

“Where are you going to take me?” asked Vanina, in a faint 
tone. 

“1 do not know,” was Don Giovanni's tranquil reply. «= « 

On reaching the street they perceived before the door of the 
mansion the two horses which had brought the marquis and his 
squire. | 

“To horse!” cried Don Giovanni, enchanted at the prospect of 
such a charming adventure. “ As in the days of Pierre de Pro- 
vence and the beautiful Magnelone, we shall traverse the high 
roads.” 

: Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the duenna, “and where am I to 

O b 
ae” Where you choose,” answered Giovanni, taking Vanina up 
behind him. “If you wish to follow us, mount the other horse.” 

He started off at a rapid trot, while the duenna, consumed with 
rage and fright, called out: 

“May the devil take your soul! Go, but monseigneur will find 
you out, infamous ravisher !——” 

While the above was taking place, the Marquis de Donis, stand- 
ing behind the door of the lower hall, said to his aged servant: 

“Gérard, I think that man has come down. I will have no 
scandal; let us close the doors. By the keys of Saint Peter, they 
shall never open again !” 

But on going out he ran up against the duenna, who was enter 
ing, and who flung herself at his feet. Resentment had overcome 
her fears, and she had returned to confess to the marquis every- 


thing that had happened. 
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Il. 


Don GIOVANNI was one of those men who never calculate any- 
thing except the interest of the moment and the gratification of 
their passions. He possessed that audacity which gprings from 
intense selfishness; nothing stopped him, nor embarrassed him in 
order to attain his aim; he went on, even though he had to crush 
every obstacle that a itself; he did not care what were 
the results of his follies. Thus it was that night he carried off 
Madame de Donis without knowing what he was to do with her 
the next day. The idea occurred to him to take her for the pre- 
sent to the house of the Count de Passandi, a young nobleman of 
rather bad repute, who was a friend of his, and who lived upon 
his estate, some miles from Avignon. But half-way there Vanina 


_ felt so unwell that he was obliged to stop. The weather, which 


had cleared for a while, had become threatening, and the rain 
again began to fall. Nothing could be seen two paces before them, 
and Don Giovanni, not knowing what to do, swore loudly in Italian 
and in French. Happily, he discovered on the road-side a small 
house with a branch of pine suspended over the door as a sign; 
he succeeded at last, but not without difficulty, in knocking up 
the inmates of this miserable dwelling. 

“Gracious!” said the hostess, on perceiving by the dress of the 
strangers that they were persons of distinction. ‘“ More travellers! 
My house is full; never mind, monseigneur! I will give you my 
own room, and this beautiful young lady will find herself ver 
comfortable there. May I serve you with anything?—a little 
quince-juice or some wine? ‘This bad weather wine is very warm- 
ing and refreshing to the body.” 

While ruuning on thus she was scrutinising with curiosity 
Madame de Donis, whose toilette plainly betrayed her precipitate 
flight. She had on neither mantle nor hood, and her long fair 


hair had fallen, and hung untied and dripping with the rain. She 


was pale and suffering, and with difficulty dragged herself along, 
ing on Don Giovanni's arm. 

“My good woman,” she replied, “I wish nothing, nothing but 
a little rest in some chamber where I shall be alone. Show us to 
the room you mentioned.” 

The hostess opened the door of the miserable garret where she 
slept, a small wooden staircase led to it, there was but one bed in 
it and a wooden chair or two, and the rain penetrated the shutters 
of the window. 

The noble lady sat down without looking around her, but all 

18 poverty was most disagreeable to Giovanni, and he remained 
standing before Vanina, his manner already cold and discontented. 
Was weeping, and he did not attempt to console her. 
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“ Pardon me, pardon me, Giovanni,” she said, i her tears, 
“T know henceforth I must not cry thus. . . . We shall never 

uit each other again, my Giovanni, we are together for life! , , , 

h, what do I care for the rest of the world? No, I do not regret 
all that I have just left. . . . You will carry me far away from 
here, to some spot where I shall never hear my country or my 
family spoken of. . . . I am now dead to all my relations. Where 
are you going to take me, Giovanni?” 

“ Where you please,” he calmly . ees | 

“Well, we will go and hide ourselves in the heart of Italy, in 
the chiteau which you have so often described to me.” 

“It is hke an eagle’s nest, suspended upon the summit of a 
rock,” said Giovanni. 

“ What does it signify? We shall be happy wherever we are 
if we are only together.” 

She spoke to him long in a strain of exultation of their projects, 
while he listened to her absently, evidently preoccupied, gazing at 
the passionate beauty of her countenanee. 

“ You are lovely, and I love you!” he exclaimed, abruptly in- 
terrupting her. “ Vanina, I cannot tell you anything else until 
to-morrow.” 

The following morning Vanina was in a deep yet troubled 
sleep ; Giovanni quitted her to breathe for a few moments away 
from this chamber, the bareness of which inspired him with 
horror. He descended into the garden, enclosed in a hawthorn 
hedge, which extended behind the house. The sun was just rising, 
and its feeble rays were penetrating the foliage, refreshed by the 
rain of the night before. The flowers shook their petals filled 
with perfume and dew; the silence of night still reigned, and the 
song of the reapers had not yet awakened the deserted country. 
Some one, however, was in the little garden before Giovanni, a 
young girl was sitting upon a stone bench which ran the whole 

ength of the house. Giovanni was struck with admiration the 
moment he beheld her, and with an intense longing to gain her 
uffections, She was tall, and her slender figure told her extreme 
youth ; but the beauty of her countenance was perfect. Her features 
were strictly regular, and there was a dignity and calm in her ap 
pearance, while her hair was of that rare shade of black the bluish 
tint of which produces such a soft brilliancy; her eyebrows wete 

neilled and her eyes serene as those of an angel. ‘There was 
ike a halo of innocence and purity about this charming creature. 

Giovanni approached her noiselessly, the young girl did not se 
him, she was arranging a bouquet of flowers which were in het 
lap. Her dress of black serge, and the white ruff modestly closed 
at the neck, showed she was not a lady of any rank; still the 
delicacy and whiteness of her little hands evinced that she did 
not work to gain her bread; a cloak with a large collar and * 
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hood of common material, were placed near her with a light 
staff. 

“Pretty pilgrim, whence do you come thus all alone?” said 
Giovanni, cme | making his appearance. 

The young girl rose with a movement of terror, and replied, 
jn a trembling voice, 

“ Sir, Tam not alone, and I do not return from a pilgrimage.’ 

“ Ah, by-the-by, I see you have neither a pilgrim’s garb nor a 
walking-staff. Are you going far, dear child!” 

“T am going to Avignon.” 

“Qh, you are going to Avignon. And what happy chance 
has brought you here?” 

“Thave come from I’Ile, where one of my relations resides. Yes- 
terday evening the weather became so bad that we were obliged 
to stop here. I am now going to start. May Heaven protect 

ou, sir!” 

‘ She was about to move away, when Giovanni detained her. 

“One moment, one single moment,” he said; “I wish to know 
who you are; will you not tell me your name?” 

& ‘ptm called Aleli,” she replied, with much embarrassment. 

“Aleli! That name isnot in the Roman calendar. Who gave 
ou that name, my sweet angel?” 

“Tt is the Spanish name for a flower; I was born in 
Spain.” 

What a charming emblem! Yes, you ought to havea flower 
for your patroness. Your face is as fresh and sweet as the most 
beautiful flowers of spring.” 

The young girl did not appear in the least gratified by these 
stale compliments. She curtseyed humbly to Don Giovanni, and 
wished to retire. 

“You do not deign to answer me,” he said, detaining her. 
“For whom do you take me? Tell me, have I the manners of 
an adventurer, or even of one of those poor younger sons who are 
in the employ of some more wealthy relative of theirs. I know 
some of these sort of individuals who have nothing but their 
nobility, but I am not of so little importance, I am the first 
nobleman of Venaissin, I am Don Giovanni de Carrcto, the vice- 
legate’s nephew.” 

“ Monseigneur,” cried the young girl, seized with astonishment 
and fear, “ pardon me, I know the respect I owe you.” 

“Well, well,” he said, interrupting her, “sit down here, b 
me; sweet girl, you tremble; ah, what do you fear? Why will 
oy not listen to me, or speak to me? I would willingly pass my 

fe 80 pleasantly occupied as conversing with you.” 

cared and trembling she seated herself at some distance from 


n Giovanni; he contemplated her in silence for a moment, then 
recommenced : 
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“ You are beautiful; I love you, Aleli; I love you tenderly !” 

“You are jesting, monseigneur,” she replied. 

“No, no, I swear by my honour as a gentleman that I am 
speaking the truth.” 

“But you do not know me?” she exclaimed, in the greatest 
surprise. 

“JT do know you; I have met you before, and I have been 
seeking for you. I have been searching for you ever since I first 
beheld you.” 

“That is impossible,” she said, interrupting him again. 

“Tmpossible! Why? I have several times seen you in the 
streets, and in church.” 

She smiled, and shook her head like a person who has been told 
a flagrant falsehood. 

“ Yes,” continued the young cavalier, growing warm. “TI love 
you, and I shall see you again, I vow that I will; henceforth J 
shall follow your steps——” 

So saying, he put out his hand to take hold of the tiny hands 
which the young girl had modestly crossed ; at this gesture she 
rose, her large timid eyes were lighted up by an expression of ex- 
treme pride. Giovanni understood with jealous satisfaction that he 
was the first man who had dared speak thus to her: this’ only 
increased the passion which was beginning to take possession of 
him. 

“ Monseigneur,” the young girl said, after a moment’s silence, 
“it is getting late. Heaven protect you, I must go, they are 
waiting for me.” 

In truth, her animal was already before the door; it was a 
large grey mule with a black mane, an old groom was holding the 
bridle, and a robust servant-woman was in attendance. 

Giovanni assumed a supplicating air. 

“Do not repulse me!” he cried, in a soft yet passionate tone; 
“see, 1 am humble, submissive . ... I would give my life and 
my salvation to be beloved by you x 

As he uttered these words, Vanina’s pale face appeared at the 
grated window above the bench; the unfortunate lady had heard 
the whole conversation. She exclaimed: 

“ What treason, Don Giovanni !” 

He raised his head a moment abashed, and the young gill 
escaped from him with the rapidity of a bird flying away. Vanina 
remained, with her brow pressed against the bars, opposite to Don 
Giovanni. They did not speak, but there was between these two 
beings, thus cruelly separating from each other, a communication 
more quick than words; Vanina penetrated at a glance to the very 
depths of Don Giovanni’s heart. With the dignity of a woman 
wounded in her fair fame, in her honour, in her pride, and in her 
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love, she made a gesture with her hand, expressive of reproach, 
pity, and farewell, and then disappeared. 

Giovanni shrugged his shoulders, reflected a second, and then 
went to order his horse to be saddled. A few minutes later he was 
retracing his steps along the road to Avignon. He had scarcely 

t out of sight before the Marquis de Donis arrived, accompanied 

y his squire and the duenna. The aged nobleman had on the 
sword which he had worn during the great wars in Italy; his long 
grey moustache, his tall and portly figure, gave him an appearance 
at once bold and venerable.. His vigorous old age might still cope 
with advantage with the effeminate youth of Giovanni de Carreto. 
Since midnight he had been searching for the man who had carried 
off his wife, and a happy chance had caused him to take the right 
road. 

“ Gossip,” exclaimed the duenna, “can you tell me.if a youn 
man dressed in green cloth, and having a lady with him, has 
by here?” 

At this question the hostess left the threshold of the door, and 
answered mysteriously : 

“The young man passed the night here; he has just gone after 
having paid his bill—a proof that he will not return. The lady is 
up-stairs !” 

“Gracious Heavens!’ muttered the duenna, dumbfounded. 
"a z abandoned her already! It was not worth while to carry 
er off. 

The marquis dismounted, and, ordering his squire and the 
duenna to await his return, he proceeded alone to the chamber 
where his wife was. Vanina was upon her knees, her forehead 
bowed against the chair, her arms hanging by her side, and her hair 
dishevelled. She was a piteous sight thus; one might have thought 
her a criminal awaiting the blow from the executioner’s axe. 
The unhappy creature had fallen in this posture after having beheld 
Don Giovanni depart. She did not weep; her lips moved without 
articulating the faintest sound, but in her secret soul she was pray- 
ing to God, her only hope, her only refuge in this terrible distress. 
marquis contemplated her fixedly for a moment; then he 
Sald : 

“Vanina !” 

At that voice a cry of pain escaped her; she tried to rise, but 
she fell back upon her knees and remained silent and crushed at 

husband’s feet. 

The Marquis de Donis loved his wife, and he was capable of 
self-sacrifice and generosity. The state in which he found her in- 
ae him with melancholy pitys and all the anger he had been 

“ 


ring in his heart vanished. 
9 . . e 
Vanina,” he said, softly, “come, rise.” 
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‘She obeyed. There wasasilence. The argue was thinki 
what he would do. The youthful wife awaited her sentence wi 
the dejected calmness of a soul plunged into the last depths of 
despair. 


¢ Madame,” began the marquis, “ you have offended me. I have 
a right to demand justice, but I am perhaps revenged enough 
already. Your lover has abandoned you; he is a coward! I ough 
to have kiiled him last night. I would have done so, if I had not 
feared to publish your dishonour, if my mind had not revolted at 
the idea of assassinating my enemy unarmed in my own house, [| 
have sought him to-day in order to fight with him until one or 
other of us had dropped mortally wounded. I have only found 

ou. 
me Sir, my fate is in your hands,” she muttered in a faint tone; 
“decide and I shall submit to my punishment without murmuring 
at your justice.” 
€ marquis was completely won by this submission. 

“T leave you the mistress of your fate,” he said; “where do you 
wish to co? 

“Into a convent, into the most severe and the poorest of con- 
vents. Nothing will appear to me too strict to atone for such 
great faults. I will finish my life in performing acts of penitence, 
and, perhaps, on the day of my death, you, monseigneur, will 
ay me; perhaps I shall then deserve to be received by my 

oO aad 

“TI forgive you, Vanina; you shall return with me to your 
home,” replied M. de Donis. 

“ Sir,” she cried, weeping, “may a thousand blessings attend 
you for so much goodness and mercy; but how can I reappear 
thus dishonoured? No, no, I must hide myself in some place 
where the world will forget me.” 

“The world knows nothing of all this,” replied the marquis 
“ We shall enter Avignon together; I shall say that you came to 
meet me by my desire, and should any one doubt my word, 
nobody, at any rate, will dare to tell you so to your face. Pot 
sibly the vanity and indiscretion of that man may cause some evil 
reports to be spread, but the world will not take much notice of 
them if I do not appear to believe them; besides, we shall live m 
a manner to testify the good terms on which we are. I am deter 
mined that you shall have rich jewels, and splendid dresses. ! 
will give handsome fétes, at which you will be the most beautiful 
of the beautiful. Come, Vanina, come.” 

She kissed his hand in an excess of gratitude; he could almost 
fancy that his generosity had consoled her, that all had been made 
Pi but Vanina returned to society with a broken heart, dead t 
all hope of happiness; her whole longing was for a life of pet 
tence in the solitude of the cloister. 
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NOLENS (VOLENS) EPISCOPARI. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS OF INSTANCES. 


1. 


Ir ought to be considered, “which I have often heard and 
read,” says good Izaak Walton, that in the primitive times men of 
learning, prudence, and virtue were usually sought for and solicited 
to accept of episcopal government, and often refused it. “For 
they conscientiously considered that the office of a bishop was not 
made up of ease and state, but of labour and care; that they were 
trusted to be of God’s almoners of the church’s revenue, and double 
their care for the church’s good and the poor; to live strictly 
themselves, and use all diligence to see that their family, office 
and clergy became examples of innocence and piety to others; an 
that the account of that stewardship must, at the last dreadful day, 
be made to the Searcher of all hearts; and for these reasons they 
were, in the primitive times, timorous to undertake it.”* 

Abrupt transitions are our forte, or foible, as the case may be, 
in our manner of mingle-mangling matter. But is the transition 
too abrupt, from Master Walton to Mr. Sala?—When a cathedral 
chapter, the latter authority instructs us, have received their congé 
délire—so runs the popular and perfectly erroneous tradition— 
and have made choice of a bishop, the pastor elect “ simpers, 
blushes, and says that really he is much obliged, but that he would 
rather not accept the profiered dignity. ‘ Nolo episcopari,’ he 
urges in graceful deprecation. Nobody in or out of the chapter 
believes in his reluctance, and nobody now-a-days believes in the 
harmless legend.” The Nolo episcopal is summarily consigned, 
therefore, to the same category which comprises Mr. Speaker- 
elect’s traditional deprecation of office, at the foot of the throne,— 
indirectly calling himself a blockhead and impostor, who can’t but 
make the sorriest of Speakers, and seeking to be relieved from 
his onerous charge—while at the same moment, perhaps, his gold 
tobe is being embroidered, and his ambrosial wig receiving the 

st curl;—or again, a young lady’s coy reluctance to oblige you 
with “that charming Venetian barcarole;” or some oven quinine 
fellow’s affectation of embarrassment in acknowledging before a 
full table the honour of being toasted in bumpers. “ My friends, 
we do not place any faith in these denials; and forthwith clap the 
mitre on the prelate’s head, bow to the Speaker, help the young 


y to arrange the music stool, and intone nine times nine with 
one cheer more.” + 


wees 





* Walton’s Lives: Bishop Sanderson. 
tT “William Hogarth : Essays on the Man,” &., iii. 
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Clergymen, says one who has studied them, and having studied, 
has described them at large and in little, from dull and dignified 
Bishop Proudies to poverty-stricken and care-worn Mr. Crawleys, 
—clergymen are subject to the same passions as other men; and 
as far as he can see, give way to them, in one line or in another, 
almost as frequently. “ Every clergyman should, -by canonical 
rule, feel a personal disinclination to a bishopric; yet we do not 
believe that such personal disinclination is generally very strong.”* 
Mr. Trollope, in a pleasant after-chapter of the same story, 
analyses with ‘malicious gusto the state of mind in which Arch. 
deacon Grantly, the prospect of episcopal preferment growing 
dim and distant, tries to persuade himself that Nolo episcopari is 
not only the best thing he could say, but what, under the circum- 
stances, he could say with a will. Why should he trouble himself 
about a bishopric? Was he not as well as he was, in his rectory 
down at Plumstead? Might it not be ill for him at his age to 
transplant himself into new soil, to engage in new duties, and live 
among new people? Was he not useful at Barchester, and re- 
spected also; and might it not be possible, that up there at West- 
minster, he might be regarded merely as ‘a tool with which other 
men could work? He would take his wife back to Barsetshire, 
and there live contented with the good things which Providence 
had given him.—“ Those high political grapes had become sour, 
my sneering friends will say. Well? Is it not a good thing that 
grapes should become sour which hang out of reach? Is he not 
_ wise who can regard all grapes as sour which are manifestly too 
high for his hand? Those grapes of the Treasury bench, for 
which gods and giants fight, suffering so much when they are 
forced to abstain from eating, and so much more when they do 
eat,—those grapes are very sour to me. I am sure that they are 
indigestible, and that those who eat them undergo all the ills 
which the Revelenta Arabica is prepared to cure. And so it was 
now with the archdeacon. He thought of the strain which would 
have been put on his conscience had he come up there to sit in 
London as Bisho of Westminster; and in this frame of mind he 
walked home to hie wife.” t 

John Gay, in an ingenious fable made up of Negatives and 
Affirmatives, after observing that “ Ay, quick as Cesar, wins the 
day, And No, like Fabius, by delay,” continues: 


Sometimes in mutual sly disguise, 

Let Ay’s seem No’s, and No’s seem Ay’s ; 
Ay’s be in courts denials meant, 

And No’s in Bishops give consent. 


One may apply to the two (or more) such Negatives, that make 


— 





* Framley Parsonage, ch. iv. + Ibid., ch. xxv. 
t Gay’s Fables, “ Ay and No.” 
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one Affirmative, what Montaigne says of another sect of systematic 
but insincere deniers, “”Tis enough that they say No, in actin 
Yes, according to the rule of the good Marot.”* The goo 
Marot’s rule being that illustrated in his epigram Oui et Non, 


which begins, 


one soft nay, nay, uttered with seft sweet smile. 

Bishop Andrews’ biographer writes, that when that unques- 
tionably good man was preferred by King James to the bishopric 
of Chichester, he, “pretending his own imperfectness and in- 
sufficiency to undergo such a charge,”t caused these words of St. 
Paul, Et ad hec quis idoneus? to be engraven about the seal of 
his bishopric. When Isaacson wrote, the word “ pretending,” used 
as he uses it, had quite another signification than it has now. But 
modern sceptics as to the possibility of a sincere nolo on the part 
of eediaiienate, of whatever age or clime, will no doubt insist 
on the modern construction of the term, and declare that Lan- 
celot Andrews’ unwillingness was, in their and the current sense, 
a pretence altogether. | 

Sceptical worldlings, for instance, of the Peter Pindar type. 
When that precious bard’s Mrs. Bliss has ended her song, about 
maiden yeses, with the lyrical advice, 


Un doux Nenny avec un doux sourire, 


Say yes, aud the world will acquit you of art, 
Since the tongue will not then give the lie to the heart,— 


the approving comment of Captain Neale is, “ Very true, Mrs. 
iss, very true song—very good—no is a dangerous word—and 
yet a Bishop always says no, and is never disappointed.” 

The negotiation is assumed to be equivalent, as regards the spirit 
of the parties negotiating, and the mode of transaction, to that 
between Géronte and Sganarelle, when the former comes with his 
“vous donner de l'argent, monsieur,” and the latter, tendant (by 
stage direction) sa main par derriére, tandis que Géronte ouvre sa 

rsé, keeps asseverating in most decisive tones, “Je n’en pren- 
pas, monsieur,” “ Point de tout,” “En aucune fagon,”§ etc., 
throughout the conjugation, so to speak, of the verb Wolo. 

Or again, there is the less peremptory style—the ngering, 
longing look behind, typified in one of Dryden’s Epistles 
poetical, — 

With such good manners as the wife did use, 
Who, not accepting, did but just refuse. 


There was a glance at parting ; such a look 
As bids thee not give o’er, for one rebuke. || 





* Essais de Montaigne, |. ii. ch. ii. 
Life and Death of Lancelot Andrews, by Henry Isaacson. 
Peter Pindar, Tales of the Hoy. 
Le Médecin malgré lui, Acte IT. Se. 8. 
| Dryden, “To Mr. Southerne,” 1692. 
“J—-VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXIV. 
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But is the universal scepticism of the worldly-wise, as regards 
the possible sincerity of nolentes episcopari, compatible with justice, 
and good feeling, and the facts of history? Can no bishop ever 
have entered on his episcopate with a regret as honest as Fortinbras 
felt, when, amid accumulated ills and three-piled glooms he 


declared, 


For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune ?* 


Surely there has been, if there is not now, a time, and surely, if 
not now, there have been men, corresponding in earnest to lines 
that Boileau wrote in jest,—about those who, aur honneurs 
appéles, n'y montaient que par force : 


Ces cceurs, que les bourreaux ne faisaient point frémir, 
A Poffre d@’une mitre étaient préts & gémir.t 


Let us glance here and there, at random chiefly, up and down 
the christian centuries, and see if sincerity cannot in some few 
instances at least, and for some reason or other (whether pure 
and simple, or compound and complex), be detected in the accents 
of a formally enunciated Nolo episcopart. At the same time it 
will be next to impracticable to exclude cases where nolle unmis- 
takably means velle. 

Nor will we dwell on those primitive instances, in paulo-post- 
apostolic times, which might be objected to, on the ground of the 
personal risks and enormous self-sacrifice the office of bishop then 
involved. With later ages, and men of another mould, breathing 
another atmosphere, and both judging and judged by prevalent 
— of another height, will our rambling inquest have 
to do, 

Very sincere appears to have been the Nolo Episcopari of 
Hypatia’s celebrated pupil, Synesius, of Cyrene. He did not wish 
to be Bishop of Ptolemais, Mrs. Browning remarks: he had divers 
objections to the throne and the domination. He loved his dogs, 
he loved his wife; he loved Hypatia and Plato as well as he loved 
truth; and he loved above all things, under the womanly instruc- 
tion of the former, to have his own way. Being a poet too, and 
a genuine one, “it was his choice to pray lyrically between the 
dew and the cloud rather than preach dogmatically between the 
doxies.” If Gregory, says the learned and critical as well as 
poetically-gifted lady we have quoted, if Gregory shrank from the 
episcopal office through a meek self-distrust and a yearning for 
solitude, Synesius repulsed the invitation to it through the im- 
patience of control over heart and life, and for the earnest Joy® 
sake of thinking out his own thought in the hunting grounds, 
with no deacon or disciple astuter than his dog to watch the 








* Hamlet, Act V. Se. 2. + Le Lutran, chant sixiime. 
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thought in his face, and trace it backward or forward, as the case 
might be, into something more or less than what was orthodox. 
« Therefore he, a man of many and wandering thoughts, refused 
the bishopric, —not weepingly, indeed, as Gregory did, nor feign- 
ing madness with another of the ‘nolentes episcopari’ of that 
earnest period,—but with a sturdy enunciation of resolve, more 
likely to be effectual, of keeping his wife by his side as long as he 
lived, and of doubting as long as he pleased to doubt upon the 
resurrection of the body. 

“But Synesius was a man of genius, and of all such true 
energies as are taken for granted in the name; and the very sul- 
lenness of his ‘nay’ being expressive to grave judges of the faith- 
fulness of his ‘ yea and amen,’ he was considered too noble a man 
not to be made a bishop of in his own despite and on his own 
terms. The fact proves the latitude of discipline, and even of 
doctrine, permitted to the churches of that age; and it does not 
appear that the church at Ptolemais suffered any wrong as its 
result, secing that Synesius, recovering from the shock militant 
of his ordination, in the course of which his ecclesiastical friends 
had ‘laid hands upon him’ in the roughest sense of the word, 
performed his new duties willingly,—was no sporting bishop 
otherwise than as a ‘ fisher of men’—sent his bow to the dogs, and 
his dogs to Jericho, that nearest Coventry to Ptolemais, silencing 
his ‘staunch hound’s authentic voice’ as soon as ever any im- 

rtance became attached to the authenticity of his own.”* 

Alluding to the injurious influences of ambitious women on 
their husbands, Hartley Coleridge pronounces it a hard thing for a 
married statesman to be honest, if a coronet may be obtained by 
tergiversation; and adds: “If Nolo episcopari was ever sincerely 
uttered, it must have been by a celibate clergyman.” 

Warton tells us that so great was the love of science cherished 
by Giraldus Cambrensis that he refused two bishoprics. Professor 
Craikt repeats the story. Another light, however, is thrown 
upon it by discerning critics. For, says one of them,§ doubtless 
he gs two bishoprics, but only because his heart was set upon 
a third. 

Of Saint Thomas Aquinas we read that his genius was equalled 
only by his modesty. In vain did Urban IV., Innocent IV., 
Clement IV., and Gregory X., urge him to accept ecclesiastical 


a 








* Elizabeth Barrett Browning.—For, though no name is attached to the 
paper from which we quote, we can scarcely err in attributing to that lamented 
woman of genius the critical essays, with translated excerpts, on the Greek 
Christian Poets, which appeared periodically in 1842. 

Biographia Borealis : “ Anne Clifford.” 
Hist. of Engl. Lit., vol. i. (1861.) § Saturday Review, No. 322. 
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preferment ;* nor would he accept in his own Order any other title 
than the practically indefinite one of Dejinitor. 

Desiderius, Abbot of Monte Casino, who was elected to the 
papacy as Victor III., resolutely withstood, at his advanced age, 
aie most obstinate humility, the flattering importunities of 
his friends. At length he was seized in full assembly, “ struggling” 
with might and main, hurried into church, proclaimed Pope, and _ 
arrayed in the scarlet cope. To show his unyielding reluctance, 
however, he refused, even when matters had gone this length, to 

ut on the alb. Four days after his election, he gave them all 
the slip. Desiderius fled from Rome (a.D. 1087), dropped all his 
papal insignia by the way, and by no remonstrances concerni 
the desolate condition of the church, without an earthly head, 
could the old man be induced to return. 

When Lanfranc was summoned to rule the province of Canter 
bury, he resisted, from monastic aversion to state and secular 
pursuits. Yielding to the Conqueror’s importunities, he at length 
accepted the Primacy; and that done, he carried out zealously 
enough his Norman liege’s system of ejecting the Anglo-Saxon 
bishops and clergy. When he proceeded to the degradation,” 
accordingly, of the holy Wulstan of Worcester, that pride of the 
Anglo-Saxon episcopate appeared before the synod, and said: 
“From the first I knew my unworthiness. I was compelled to 
be a bishop: the clergy, the prelates, my master, by the authority 
of the Apostolic See, laid this burden upon my shoulder.” + 

St. Anselm, we know, wept so continuously, on being sum- 
moned to succeed Lanfranc in the province of Canterbury, that 
his eyesight was affected. Long and strenuously he resisted the 
call. “Sa sincérité (dans ses refus de se laisser élire),” says M. 
de Rémusat,t “est pour nous avérée”’—for Anselm’s character, 
was timid, and, although he was fully capable, as the result proved 
(to royalty’s cost), of a conscientious resistance inflexibly sustained, 
yet his natural disposition led him to flee from all manner of 
strife, and his character knew neither ambition of power nor love 
of loud report. 

When the chapter of his monastery chose Boniface as their 
abbot, the Bishop of Winchester, at his request, annulled the 
election. 

Before he became Leo IX., the exemplary Bruno had found 
entire content, they tell us, in his poor and humble bishopric of 
Toul. At the awful responsibilities of the papacy he might 
well tremble. Some natural dread and misgivings as to the poss 
bility of a complete reform, may, as Dean Milman suggests,§ have 

* Nourisson, Progrés de la Pensée Humaine, ch. xxxii. 
+ Milman, vol. iii. p. 437. 
t Vie de Sante Anselme, 1852. 
§ Latin Christianity, vol. iii. book vi. ch. i. 
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mingled with the Christian humility which shrunk from the 
glorious burthen. Re 

When Hildebrand, despite his rush to the pulpit, in vehement 
deprecation, was elected by universal cries of “It is the will of 
St, Peter; Hildebrand is Pope !’—it was “reluctant and in tears” 
that he was enthroned. “Hildebrand wept! Were they tears of 
pride and joy, or of humility and sadness, or of mingling and 
conflicting emotions?’* Que sgais-je? So much of Hildebrand’s 
character and career has to be left with a note of interrogation, 
after all one’s notes of admiration are expended. 

Dunstan at first refused a bishopric: to be Abbot of Glaston- 
bury was enough for him. But his pious ambition at last “ con- 
descended” to accept the see of Worcester; then both of Wor- 
cester and London; nor was the Primacy itself declined by this 
thaumaturgic saint. 

When the cope was brought forth in which Alexander IIT. was 
to be invested, “ conscious of his insufficiency,” he struggled against 
it “with the usual modest reluctance.” Cardinal Octavian, of St. 
Cecilia, Alexander’s rival for the tiara, prompted by the imperial 
ambassador, cried aloud he must not be compelled, and plucked 
the cope from his shoulders. Two other cardinals anincliid the 
cope from Octavian. “ But Octavian’s party were prepared for 
such an accident. His chaplain had another cope ready, in which 
he was invested with such indecent haste that, as it was declared, 
by a manifest divine judgment, the front part appeared behind, 
the hinder part before.”t The assembly was in high glee at these 
4 priori and & posteriori mishaps. But a double election was the 
result; and while Alexander had to flee for his life, Octavian, as 
Victor TV., became for that day what his pontifical name im- 
ported. 

Rumour had long designated Becket as the future primate of 
England. On its coming to his ears, he thus expressed himself : 
“There are three poor priests in England, any one of whom I 
should wish to see elevated to that province rather than myself. I 
know the very heart of the king; if I should be promoted, I 
must forfeit his favour or that of God.”{ When Henry informed 
him of his election, he “‘ remonstrated, but in vain”—repeating, in 
his master’s presence, his conviction of the alternative that had 
been weighing on his heart. 

St. Bernard, worthy as he was, according to the biographer,§ to 
be compelled to accept them, firmly declined all socdaladsiéel 
dignities. “The Abbot of Clairvaux, with all the wealth and all 





* Latin Christianity, vol. iii. book vi. ch, iii. 
Milman, vol. iii. book viii. ch. viii. 
Fitz-Stephen, 193. 

Gulielmus Abbas, William the Abbot. 
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the honours of the Church at his feet, while he made and unmade 
Popes, remained but the simple abbot.”* 

The chronicler of the reign of Isabella the Catholic dwells with 
complacency on those good old times, when churchmen were to be 
found of such singular modesty as to require urging, ere they 
would accept the Tonities to which their merits entitled them, 
The queen’s nomination of Ximenes to the see of Toledo, and its 
confirmation by papal bull, so far from delighting Father Francis, 
caused his abrupt exit from Castile. For six months he held out 
against arguments and entreaties, by whomsoever plied. He only 

ielded to a second: bull from the Pope, “ commanding” him no 
Soon to decline an appointment which the Church had seen fit to 
sanction. This left no further room for opposition ; and Ximenes 
acquiesced, though with evident reluctance, in his advancement to 
the first dignity in the kingdom.t 

For the election of a general of that formidable band of the 
Pope’s new Pretorians, as Sir James Stephen calls them, the 
Order of Jesus, Ignatius Loyola summoned the chief members of 
his company to Rome. “ They all concurred in choosing himself. 
He declined the proffered honour, and was a second time unani- 
mously elected. Again he refused to govern, unless his confessor, 
to whom, as he said, all his bad dispositions were known,§ should 
command him, in the name of Christ, to submit to the hard neces 
sity. ‘The confessor accordingly pronounced that solemn injune- 
tion, and then Ignatius Loyola ascended the throne of which he 
had been so long laying the foundations.” || Granta’s late Regius 
Professor of Modern History thinks it will be credible that 
Ignatius seriously contemplated the renunciation of his high 
reward, when it shall be ascertained that Julius became Dictator, 
Cromwell Protector, and Napoleon First Consul, in their own 
despite; but not till then. 

It was part of every Jesuit’s vow to bind himself to reject all 
secular or ecclesiastical dignities, except such as the society itself 
might have to bestow. But it was provided that if the Pope 
should constrain any member to accept a bishopric, he would, im 
that capacity, give heed to the advice of his general. 

It is of Iago Laynez, so distinguished in the annals of that 
society, that the same ecclesiastical essayist remarks, that a priest 


* Milman, iii. 336. 

T See Prescott’s Ferd. and Isab., vol. i. ch. vi. 

¢ Lbid., vol. ii. part ii. ch. v. ) 

§ Reminding one of the test scene between Malcolm and Macduf, 
“ Macbeth.” 
_|| Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography, by Sir J. Stephen, vol. 1. The 
Founders of Jesuitism, 


 Id., Ibid, 
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who, in the sixteenth omueiy. refused the pe le, must have had 

irations for something higher than worldly honours. “ Hy 
orisy is the — which every one must bear who has to do with 
enemies incredulous of all virtue superior to their own.” 

So with the third general-elect of the Order of Jesus, Don 
Francis Borgia, or plain Father Francis, who succeeded Laynez, 
as Laynez had succeeded Loyola. At his election (a.D, 1565), 
men of austere demeanour might be seen, we are told, in the 
usually quiet, but now profoundly bestirred Casa Professa, clasp- 
ing each other’s hands and interchanging hearty congratulations; 
while Father Francis alone seemed to take no share in the common 
joy. “As if overpowered by some strange and unwelcome tidings, 
he seemed by imploring gestures to deprecate a decision against 
which his paralysed lps in vain attempted to protest.” One of 
the most pronounced of latter-day Protestants is fain to assert that 
never was the wish for rank and power more sincerely disclaimed ; 
for never had they been forced on any one who bal a larger ex- 

ience of their vanity. 

So with Pedro de la Gasca, who undertook the mission to Peru, 
to try conciliatory measures where force had been unavailing, and 
whose name, brighter by contrast with the gloomy times in which 
it first appeared (A.D. 1545-47), still shines, as the historian of 
Pizarro’s enterprise affirms, “ with undiminished splendour after 
the lapse of ages.” Going forth from Spain with unbounded 
powers from the Court, powers which, nevertheless, seem to have 
excited little or no envy in the courtiers, Gasca yet declined the 
bishopric he was urged to accept. ‘The honour would avail me 
little,” he said, “where I am going; and it would be manifestly 
wrong to appoint me to an office in the Church, while I remain at 
such a distance that I cannot discharge the duties of it. The 
consciousness of my insufficiency,” he continued, ‘‘should I never 
return, would lie heavy on my soul in my last moments.” Mr. 
Prescott says* hereanent, that the politic reluctance to accept the 
mitre has passed into a proverb; but that in Gasca’s case, siecte- 
tion there was none. 

Macaulay would, no doubt, demur to the correctness of Bishop 
Bumet’s impression in Cranmer’s favour; but Burnet at least put 
entire faith in the genuineness of Oranmer’s nolo episcopari. He 
tells us that Henry VIIL., finding none in the episcopal order that 
was qualified to his mind, and having observed a native simplicity, 
jomed with much courage, and tempered with a great deal of 
wisdom, in Dr. Cranmer, who was then negotiating his majesty’s 
divorce business among the learned men of German; Henry, “of 
his own accord, without any addresses from Cranmer,” designed to 











* Conquest of Peru, book v. ch. i. 
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raise him to the Primacy, and “gave him notice of it, that he 
might make haste and come home to enjoy that reward which the 
king had appointed for him.” But Cranmer “ did all he could to 
excuse himself from the burthen which was coming upon him; 
and therefore he returned very slowly to England, hoping, that the 
king’s thoughts cooling, some other person might step in between _ 
him and a dignity, of which, having a just and primitive sense, he 
did look on it with fear and apprehension, rather than joy and 
desire.” However, although six months elapsed in this ways 
before the thing was settled, yet, as Henry “ persisted in his 
opinion, the other was forced to yield.”t Whatever the sincerity 
or strength of Cranmer’s Wolo, what chance had it against the Sic 
Volo, hoc jubeo, of Harry the Eighth? 

When the fame of Bishop Fisher’s fidelity and sufferings in the 
cause of his Church, against this same bluff and burly Tudor, 
reached the Court of Rome, Pope Paul IT]. (Farnese) created him 
Cardinal Priest of St. Vitalis (1535). Hartley Coleridge remarks, 
that if Paul had determined cf malice prepense to procure for the 
papal cause the honour of Fisher’s martyrdom as a set off against 
the Protestant martyrs, he could scarcely have taken a ‘more 
effectual method than by bestowing upon him an unreasonable 
honour, the acceptance of which might be construed into a 
defiance to a king whose anger was death. The preferment was 
most likely without Fisher’s own knowledge or wish, though it is 
“highly improbable that he ever said, as Fuller reports,—‘If the 
Cardinal’s hat were lying at my feet, I would not stoop to pick it 
up. He revered—nay, adored—his Church too much to speak 
lightly of her dignities, and was above the hypocrisy of pretending 
to despise what, if he did not covet, he religiously esteemed.”} 

Pierius Valerianus, known to literati as an attendant in the 
literary court of Leo X.,§ twice refused a bishopric that he might 
pursue his studies without interruption. . 

When the constantly increasing splendour of Frederick Bor- 
romeo’s talents, the support of many powerful cardinals, the 
authority of his family, and the very name itself, to which that of 
his cousin Charles, as Manzoni says, had caused to be associated an 
idea of sanctity and sacerdotal pre-eminence, all concurred to pomt 
out Frederick as a proper subject for ecclesiastical dignity; he, we 
are told, “ persuaded in the depth of his soul of that which no true 
Christian can deny, that a man has no real superiority over others 
but in devotion to their good,” dreaded distinction, and sought to 








* Foxe. 

T Burnet: History of the Reformation, vol. i. book ii. 

i Life of John Fisher, in Biographia Borealis. 
Disraeli’s Calamities of Authors, Preface. 
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avoid it. Not that he wished to escape from the obligation to 
serve his neighbour, for his life was but one scene of such services; 
but he did not reckon himself worthy of so high and responsible 
an office as they pressed upon him. Governed by such feelings, 
jn 1595, when Clement VIII. offered him the archbishopric of 
Milan, he refused it without hesitation; but was finally obliged to 
yield to the express command of the pope.* 

Richelieu is said to have spared neither caresses nor bribes to 
subjugate the genius of St. Cyran. “The place of first almoner 
to Henrietta of England, the bishoprics of Clermont and Bayonne, 
a choice among numerous abbacies, were successively offered and 
refused.” To the worldly-minded statesman, the retired and 
studious habits of this, his old companion’s, early days, had not 
‘appeared more inexplicable than did now his impregnable in- 
difference. 

Among the two thousand clergymen excluded from the Church 
by the Act of Uniformity, the most conspicuous on every account 
was Richard Baxter, who “had refused the bishopric of Hereford 
—and the united interest of Charles and Clarendon had been 
exerted in vain (so with most elaborate hypocrisy it was pretended) 
to recover for him a curacy at Kidderminster.” t 

When William III. intimated to Tillotson his intention of 
making him Sancroft’s successor in the primacy, Tillotson, we are 
told by Lord Macaulay, “stood aghast; for his nature was quiet 
and unambitious: he was beginning [1689] to feel the infirmities 
of old age: he cared little for money: of worldly advantages, those 
which he most valued were an honest fame and the general good 
will of mankind: those advantages he already possessed; and he 
could not but be aware that, if he became primate, he should incur 
the bitterest hatred of a powerful party, and should become a mark 
for obloquy, from which his gentle and sensitive nature shrank as 
from the rack or the wheel. 

“Tillotson bemoaned himself with unfeigned anxiety and sorrow 
to Lady Russell, whom, of all human beings, he most honoured 
and trusted.§ He hoped, he said, that he was not inclined to 
shrink from the service of the Church; but he was convinced that 

his present line of service [he was now Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
Prolocutor of the Lower House of Convocation] was that in which 
he could be most useful. If he should be forced to accept so 
high and so invidious a post as the primacy, he should soon sink 
under the load of duties and anxieties too heavy for his strength. 


es 





* Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi, ch. xxii. 

1 Edinburgh Review, No. 148. 

j Sir James Stephen, Ecclesiastical Essays, ii. 24. 
Tillotson to Lady Russell, April 19, 1690. 
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His spirits, and with his spirits his abilities, would fail him. He 
gently complained of Burnet, who loved and admired him with g 
a note generous heartiness, and who had laboured to persuade both 
the King and Queen that there was in England only one man fit 
for the highest ecclesiastical dignity. ‘The Bishop of Salisbury, 
said Tillotson, ‘is one of the best and worst friends that [| . 
know. ”* 

Zachary Pearce, the son of a Holborn distiller, found a patron 
in Lord Chonan Macclesfield, and so made way in ecclesiastical 
life. In 1748 he was, “to his great regret,” says Dr. Doran, 
created Bishop of Bangor, and six years later was raised, “ against 
his will,” to the see of Rochester. A subsequent offer to elevate 
him to that of London, was at once and for ever declined by the 

relate whom Churchill tried to make proverbial for pompous 
inanity and empty pride, 


As dull as Rochester, and half as proud. 


When Henriot, Bishop of Boulogne, died, in 1741, the see was 
offered to Voisenon, the witty and equally impudent associate of a, 
host of Voltaires, Chitelets, Choiseuls, Mdlle. de Quinaults, Mdme, 
du Barrys, and the like. He positively declined it—on the ground 
that he who was unable to control himself (and Voisenon was a 
notorious libertine) was unfit to manage a bishopric. Cardinal 
Fleury was pleased with his Wolo, and bestowed an abbey upon 
him instead. 

Bentley refused the Bishopric of Bristol, when offered to him, 
some years after his uneasy but tenaciously-held tenure of the 
Mastership of Trinity. But he refused the bishopric evidently 
because he appraised his Cambridge dignity as of essentially higher 
value. Dr. Rech, in the present century, took a different view of 
the relative values of college headship me | episcopal throne. When 
Bentley was asked by the Minister what preferment, then, he 
would consider worth his acceptance, he replied, that which would 
leave him no reason to wish for a removal. 

Cyril Jackson is another example, from the Sister University, 
of a college head declining episcopal honours. As Dean of Chnist 
Church, the relative equivalent to Master of Trinity at Cambridge, 
and something more, twice he said No to offers of a bishopric. No: 
is the present generation without its Dr. Vaughan, who, after re 
signing the head-mastership of Harrow, in the prime of lile, de 
clined the see that was offered almost as soon as he was at leisure 
for episcopal toils. 


— 





* Macaulay, History of England, vol. iii. ch. xiv. 
+ Annotations on Last Journals of Horace Walpole, vol. ii. p. 382. 
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THE GREAT CLOCK-TOWER AT WESTMINSTER. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tue huge bell strikes the hour; the solemn sound 
Goes booming forth, and vibrates far around; 
O warning bell! O preacher most profound ! 


It strikes—another wave has reached Time’s shore, 
And burst in foam, its fret and sparkle o’er; 
And on life’s road we’ve journeyed one step more. 


It strikes—it tells the idler he can never 
Drag back the past, whate’er his strong endeavour, 
The wasted moments fled, for ever, ever ! 


It strikes—it tells the improver of his hours 
That he alone binds up unfading flowers, 
And grows more rich as Time the “ now” devours. 


It strikes—it tells the beautiful, the gay, 
Her eye, though radiant still, hath lost a ray, 
Her raven hair is nearer to its grey. 


It strikes—it tells the miser that his hold 
Is one hour less upon his treasured gold, 
For in the grave his wealth he cannot fold. 


It strikes—the great ones in yon Abbey sleeping— 
Ah! do they hear it, their long vigil keeping, 
And know that Judgment-day is nearer sweeping? 


It strikes—how precious once the span of time, 
Now joined the eternal years, with that ee chime— 
Sure portion of our lives—thought sad, sublime! 


Yes, as it strikes, those sounds which thousands reach, 
Weighty and solemn lessons loudly teach, 
More eloquent than sermons lips can preach. 


Then, as it strikes, the moments let us prize, 
See in each hour a golden ladder rise, 
By which soul climbs to wisdom and the skies. 





THE CAMPAIGN IN HAZARA. 


Ir the force under the command of General Wilde did not, 
during its brief campaign last autumn, add, by the lustre of its 
martial achievements, much fresh glory to our arms, it was only 
because opportunity was wanting in which to display its prowess, 
In its organisation and equipment, in the materials of which it was 
po and with respect to the officers who directed its move- 
ments, no superior command has been seen in British India; and 
if its career was comparatively bloodless, it was nevertheless— 
with reference to the immediate end aimed at, in a military point 
of view—none the less successful. A brief glance at its proceed- 
ings, and at the wild country amid which they were executed, 
may not be uninteresting here, but it will perhaps be as well 
before taking this, to give, for the general information of ‘the 
reader, a slight sketch of the existing state of politics in this 
portion of British India. 

For a distance of eight hundred miles, the English frontier to 
the north-west is walled in by lofty mountains, inhabited by dif. 
ferent tribes of a kindred origin. These mountains, which arise 
somewhat precipitately from cut the lowlands at their base, follow 
no continuous or flowing outline in their contour, but advance 
into and retire back from the British plain-land in turns, in a very 
irregular manner; here, protruding themselves into them in an 
acute angle for some scores of miles, and overlooking on either 
hand the fertile possessions of their neighbours; there, receding 
suddenly from their original direction, for a similar distance, and 
allowing valleys that lie under the protection of the union jack to 
penetrate into their midst. To guard the country thus overawed 
for so great a distance by these formidable ranges of mountains, even 
at first sight, appears no easy task, and the difficulty becomes 
immensely increased if we consider the relative positions and pro 
perties of the two territories. Whilst the lands that own our 
sway are for the most part fertile and cultivated, or if not are 
capable of being so, the barren country across our border is (the 
greater portion of it, at least), from its steep and precipitous 
nature, wholly unsuited for agricultural purposes, or for raising 
from out its soil food fit for man. Hence it will be seen how 
great is the temptation to the poor and fasting dweller in the 
highlands, to descend and seize the rich grain which lies so 
vitingly spread before him. How natural is his impulse to satisly 
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his own cravings at the expense of a neighbour, whose possessions 
are always in his sight. 

Nor is the difficulty lessened when we take into consideration 
the character of the people who inhabit these sterile regions. We 
have said that they consist of different tribes of a kindred origin. 
Of this origin, however, but little more is known than that in the 
ninth way these Afghans, or Pathans (as they are com- 
monly called), were seated in the mountains of Ghor, near 
Bamean, whence issuing, they overran the country they now 
inhabit, obliging the idolatrous races that then possessed it to take 
refuge in the mountains of Cafiristan. ‘They generally consider 
themselves as divided into two branches, and account for the division 
by the following somewhat childish legend. Khalid, who they say 
led them in their descent from out the Ghor mountains, possessed two 
sons and a daughter; the latter of whom had a criminal intrigue 
with one of the servants of the household. When her father 
became aware of it, he sent for his two sons, and consulted each as 
to what had better be done in the matter. ‘The first recommended 
that the guilty pair should be married, as the disgrace of uniting 
his sister with a person of inferior rank and birth would be less 
than if her conduct became known. 

The second was of opinion that his sister and the servant ought 
to be put to death. Khalid coincided with the former, and con- 
sidering him a man of tact, gave him the appropriate name of Sur- 
bund, meaning a man of discretion. The second son continuing 
arguing the case, his father told him that, as he could not hold his 
tongue after what he had said, he was to consider his name 
changed to Kirraray, which signifies a person who cannot command 
his tongue. The Surbund branch of the Affghans is much the 
most numerous, and comprises the greater number of the clans we 
shall have occasion to mention in these pages. 

Before dismissing the subject of their lineage, it will be well to 
advert briefly to one theory regarding it, which has had, and still 
has, many admirers—we refer to the supposition that they are the 
descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. The Jewish caste of their 
physiognomy—the Hebraic sound of many of their names—to wit, 
Adam, Joseph, Elias, Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Daniel, David, 
Jacob, Solomon, Moses, and Esau, which are all common amongst 
them; their division into tribes—one of which bears the name of 
the “tribe of Joseph”—the similarity of some of their customs 
to those of the ancient Jews, all favour the idea. Nor is tradi- 
hon wanting. They themselves strenuously maintain that they 
are descended from Afghaun, the son of Berkia, son of Saul, 

ing of Israel. All the histories of their nation commence 
with hatrating the transactions of the Jews from Abraham 
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downwards, to the captivity. After which latter event they allege 
that some of the children of Afghaun withdrew to the moun- 
tains of Ghor, and some to the neighbourhood of Mecca, in 
Arabia. . 

In controvertion of this theory of their origin, it is certain 
that their language contains but a small admixture of Hebrew 
roots. 

Whoever they may be, however, their character is a strongly 
marked one. Brave, hardy, and warlike—hospitable, yet revenge- 
ful and cruel—fickle, but patriotic—they unite in themselves those 
exaggerated vices and virtues which are generally found in noble 
races of man in an unreclaimed and savage state. Such people as 
these, then, are surely the very last who would be likely to want, 
whilst their ape, say possessed the wherewithal; or to restrain 
their passions, when the gratification of them would satisfy their 
appetites. 

Accordingly, we find from the earliest times to which any 
records extend, that the Pathan tribes have been accustomed 
more or less to prey upon the lowland cultivators, who dwell con- 
tiguous to their fastnesses, and to harass, to harry, and to carry fire 


~ and sword at intervals into the plains extended before them. Such, 


then, being the general character of the population, who, for eight 
hundred miles, face our outposts, can it be wondered at that our 
government has been constantly obliged to restrain their depreda- 
tions with a strong hand, and to punish them by retaliatory 
measures. 

Nor must we omit to name one other principal cause for their 
special hatred of ourselves, and that cause is fanaticism, and 
fanaticism of the most bigotted and ignorant description. Though 
for the most part wholly without education, they are by profession 
Mahomedans, and Mahomedanism, as understood by them, is no 
better, and perhaps worse, than the wildest idolatry. In their 
eyes the one great commandment is blood for blood, and fire and 
sword for all infidels—that is, all people who are not Mahome- 
dans. They are superstitious and priest-ridden, and their priests, 
who are as ignorant as bigotted, misuse their influence by con 
stantly preaching crusades against unbelievers, and especially against 
the unbelieving English. 

Is it, then, so extraordinary that, since the year 1850, the 
English Government has found it necessary, in order to protect its 
own subjects, to send no less than twenty expeditions into the 
Pathan country, not counting the one lately despatched under 
General Wilde? The following is a complete list of these affairs, 
and the numbers engaged in them: 
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Tribe against | Number Tribe against | Number 
Year. which of Year. which of 

undertaken. troops. undertaken. troops. 
1950...) Afreedees ......... 3200 1853...) Afreedees ...... 1500 
1851...| Meeranzai ........ 2050 1854...) Momunds ...... 1600 
1852... Momunds ...,..... 700 1855...| Meeranzai ...... 8700 
1852...| Ramizai ............ 2000 1855...) Orukzai ......... 2300 
1852...| Osmankheyl ......| 2000 1856...) Meeranzai ......) 4550 
1852 ..| Kaghan............| 850 1857...| Bozdar............ 2640 
1852...| Wuzeerees......... 1500 1858...| Sittama fanatics .| 4877 
1858...| Hussunzais ...... 850 1859...| Wuzeerees ......| 8911 
1853...| Sheoranees ......) 2800 1861...| Wuzeerees ......| 5106 
1853...| _Kusranees......... 600 1863... Sittana fanaties.| 5620 


It will be observed that the forces employed have been gra- 
dually increased in numbers, as experience more fully demonstrated 
the importance of our foe. Nor was the character of each tribe an 
element to be left out of the calculation, when providing for each 
separate expedition. The clans differ in martial prowess consi- 
derably, as they do in appearance and manner. ‘The resistance, 
for instance, to be anticipated from the sept of the Wuzeerees—a 
race of pure-blooded and noble savages—has always been con- 
siderable; their country is very difficult, and their organisation 
for attack and defence superior to most other tribes. The Afreedee 
clan again (whose fierce and turbulent character is a byword 
even among the rude population of the border) are a race of hardy 
soldiers, whose rugged and precipitous hills have ever offered an 
impenetrable barrier to the arms of every ruler of the low country, 
while the sept of the Momunds, though formidable from their 
numbers, are less esteemed for bravery and conduct in battle. It 
will be well, perhaps, before proceeding further, to enumerate the 
principal tribes who live contiguous to our limits, and to give a 
rough calculation of the number of fighting-men each can bring 
forward against us: 


Fighting Men. 

Tribes on Hazara frontier and near the Indus, north of 
Peshawur . : : ; ; . 18,000 
Swat, including Bonair and Bajour_ . , . . 80,000 
Momunds . . : : ; . 12,000 
Afreedees . j : ‘ , .. 
Orukzais and their allies ‘ ‘ ‘ . 80,000 
Wuzeerees . ; , . . 20,000 
Sheoranees . . ; ; ; . 6,000 
Other tribes : : , ; . . 20,000 
155,000 


Besides the above, the following clans dwell within the British 
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territory, and cannot therefore be counted as our foes, though 
many of them are at best but lukewarm friends: 


Fighting Men. 

Turnoulees ; ; ; ‘ tp ee 
Other tribes in Hazara : : ‘ oon 
Eusufzyes . . ; : - 25,000 
——— , ‘ ‘ ‘ aan yet 
Bungushes ‘ : . : . 1, 
Other tribes . ; ; . . « 10,000 

80,000 


These aggregates doubtless are large, but it should be remem- 
bered that only a very small portion of them can ever be arrayed 
against us at one time and place; and indeed it is but rarely that 
more than two or three tribes combine together. Still even whilst 
making these reservations, it must be admitted that the number of 
enemies with whom we might have to contend is a formidable one, 
Nor is it less formidable from the martial character of the men who 
compose it. Armed with his matchlock, unwieldy and uncouth of 
aspect, yet projecting its missive further and truer than an ordi- 
nary fowling-piece of European make, the Pathan sharpshooter, 

_crouched behind an intervening rock, or concealed amidst high 
grass, sends in his bullets with unerring aim and accuracy, and 
renders the advance of an invader across the difficult passes of his 
mountain home both dangerous and difficult. Nor does his prowess 
stop here. Holding a short sword firmly in his right, and a shield 
in hie left, hand, and, headed by his favourite chief, he is prone to 
rush down _— an enemy with great bravery and determination, 
and in close hand-to-hand conflict, to exhibit the utmost contempt 
for his own life. Had he only discipline and arms, he would indeed 
be a formidable foe. Luckily he has neither, and luckily, too, his 
love for gold is as great as his valour. For gold he will do anything 
except betray a guest; and hence it will be seen how immense 1s 
the power which the possession of this metal gives a civilised 
government. By its means we are enabled to break up conspira- 
cies, to turn foes into friends, and to play off one party against 
another. In short, it is as much through its influence as through 
the terror inspired by our arms, that we have ever managed to 
maintain anything like peace upon this turbulent border-land. But 
we must now turn our attention more particularly to the portion 
of the frontier which has been the scene of recent events. 

The district of British Hazara lies between the rivers Indus and 
Jhelum. It consists of a series of valleys, encircled by hills and 
undulating with ridges, so that out of an area of two thousand 
five hundred square miles scarcely more than a tenth is level. To 
the north the country rises, until it joins the glen of Khaghan—a 
harrow pass ninety miles in length, formed by the bed of the 
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Nynsook river, and held by a semi-independent aboriginal race, 
oare ruled over by a set of hereditary chieftains, known as the 
Svuds of Khaghan. To the eastward of Hazara, the dominions 
the Rajah of Cashmere commence at no great distance ; and to 
the westward the province is bounded, firstly by the lands of a 
t feudal baron, who owns allegiance to us, and who rules over a 
wild district of about two hundred and fifty square miles. This 
person, whom Sir Herbert Edwardes once called the “Duke of 
Argyle of this border,” is known as the Chief of Umb, and is the 
head of the Tunawalee tribe, of whom we shall again hear. 
Secondly, and to the northward of the country of the Chief of 
Umb, by a rugged mountainous mass of considerable altitude which 
runs for upwards of twenty-five miles parallel with the Indus river, 
and which perhaps from its black and gloomy character is known as 
the “Black Mountain.” Itis inhabited by portions of several tribes, 
but principally by the Hussunzai clan, the one against whom the 
expedition under General Wilde was directed. A few words must 
be spared to trace briefly the history of our connection with this 
tribe. The Seiks, whilst in possession of the country had suffered 
greatly by the depredations of these mountaineers, but had never 
been able to enforce good behaviour from them. For some time 
after the annexation of the Punjab by the British, however, they 
gave us no ground for complaint. No long time, however, elapsed 
before an occurrence took place which had no doubt an extraor- 
dinary influence upon their subsequent conduct. 

In the month of November, 1851, Mr. Carne, the uncovenanted 
head of the customs’ department, who was employed upon some 
business connected with the salt department in British Hazara, 
taking with him Mr. Tapp, one of his patrols, proceeded (against 
the wish of the district officer, Major Abbott), to reconnoitre the 
border. The two gentlemen were returning from this expedition, 
and had dismissed all their attendants except a few horsemen, 
when close to the limits of the Hussunzai country they were 
murdered by a party of armed Hussunzais. When the tribe was 
called upon for an explanation of this outrage, it gave nothing 
but evasive replies, the simple fact being that the two officers were 
assassinated merely because they were Snglichmen, infidels, and, 
above all, defenceless travellers with a little property about them. 

8 the spot on which the deed was actually committed was just 
within the limits of the lands of the Baron of Umb, that feudatory 
was called to account for it. Accordingly, he seized as many of 
the Hussunzais as he could find in his territory, and delivered 

up to our government. Instantly the Hussunzye tribe made 
War upon him, and carried fire and sword into his villages and 
townships, and ultimately reduced him to considerable straits. It 
Awg.—VOL. OXLY. NO. DLXXXIV. R 
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became necessary for the British to interfere. During the month 
of December, 1852, therefore, an expedition was organised under 
Colonel Mackeson, and in January, 1853, it proceeded into the 
rebellious districts. ‘The whole force did not exceed nine hundred 
men, armed with “ brown Bess,” yet it succeeded in scaling the » 
crest of the Black Mountain, and in destroying the villages and 
crops of the Hussunzais, who vainly endeavoured to dispute its 
advance. 

Since this event, nearly ten years elapsed before the conduct 
of the tribe became again so markedly bad as to call for inter. 
ference. 

In the year 1862, however, after having repeatedly aided, 
abetted, and sheltered the Hindostanee fanatics, who, across the 
Indus, were ceaselessly occupied in intriguing to stir up an insur- 
rection against us, the Hussunzais committed overt acts, which 
drew down upon them the displeasure of our government, who, 
in 1863, directed a second expedition against them; but, before 
adverting to this affair, it will be necessary to give some account 
of the Hindostanee fanatics to whom we have referred. 

“The Syuds of Sittana,” as they call themselves, are the 
remnants of the followers of a notorious adventurer, whose history 
we cannot do better than give in the words of Mr. R. H. Davies, 
formerly secretary to the government of the Punjab. 

“Syud Ahmud Shah, the founder, was a native of Bareilly. 
At one time in his life he was the companion in arms of the cele- 
brated Ameer Khan Pindaree, who was himself a Pathan, born in 
the valley of Bonair. Syud Ahmud afterwards studied Arabic 
at Delhi, and then proceeded to Mecca by way of Calcutta. It 
was during this journey that his doctrines obtained the ascendancy 
over the minds of the Mahomedans of Bengal, which has ever 
since led them to supply the colony at Sittana with fresh recruits. 
Although the Syud in after life attempted to disguise the fact, 
his doctrines were essentially those of the Wahabee sect, incul- 
cating the original tenets of Islam, and repudiating on the Korar 
the adoration of relics, &c. It was in 1824 that the adventurer 
arrived by way of Kandahar and Kabul among the Eusufzai 
tribes on the Peshawur frontier. He proclaimed a religious war 
against the Seiks, then in possession of Peshawur, attacked the 
Seik camp at Saidi, but was defeated. He fled by Londkor to Swat. 
In 1828, by a night attack he defeated the Barakzai force, which 
had advanced against him as far as Zaidah. Subsequently he 
took possession of Umb. In 1829, having again defeated the 
Barakzais at Hotee, he occupied Peshawur. But his successful 
career was now brought to a close. His exactions had become 
opptessive to the Pathans, and an attempt on his part to puts 
stop to their taking money on the betrothal of their daughters 
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was still more distasteful. There was a general insurrection 
against him; many of his followers, including the deputy left at 
Peshawur, were massacred, and he himself forced to flee to Puklee, 
in Hazafa. There his followers again rallied round him, but in 
1830 they were completely defeated by a force under Shere 
Singh, and the Syud himself was slain. 

“Of his disciples who escaped with their lives, a portion found 
their way to Sittana. This village then belonged to Syud Akbar 
Shah. For tribal reasons it had some years before been made a 
neutral village, and conferred on his grandfather, Zamin Shah. 

“Syud Akbar had served as a counseller and treasurer of Syud 
Ahmed, and on this account he wey allowed the Hindostanees 
to gather round him. After the British annexation of Peshawur, 
the Akhoond (Abdul Ghafur) of Swat prevailed on the people of 
that valley to receive Syud Akbar as their king, in order that, in 
the event of an invasion, they might attain to the joys of martyr- 
dom. He died in 1857.” 

After his death, the colony of adventurers and fanatics, whom 
he left behind him, went on increasing in numbers and in powers 
of mischief; mysteriously supplied with money from Hindostan, 
even beyond their wants, they were able to pay for all they 
required, and even to keep up an establishment of mules to carry 
to their mountain nest of Sittana the needful supplies of grain. 
Well armed, drilled after a fashion, with expert blacksmiths, who 
repaired their old and fabricated new weapons, they were able, by 
their command of money and by their organisation, to exercise a 
considerable influence, hostile to us, amongst the surrounding 
mountaineers, whom they constantly aided and abetted in raids 
upon our territory. These incursions becoming more and more 
daring, and the complicity of the Hindostanee Wahabees in them 
being proved, a force under Sir Sydney Cotton, consisting of 
about five thousand men, was sent against them in 1858. The 
tesult of the expedition was, that the buildings at Sittana and 
other places belonging to them were thrown down, and the 
Hindostanees themselves expelled. The fighting of the Hindos- 
tanees on this occasion was strongly marked by fanaticism. 
“They came boldly and doggedly on, going through all the pre- 

minary attitudes of the Indian prize ring, but in perfect silence, 
without a shout or word of any kind; all were dressed in their 

for the occasion, mostly in white, but some of the leaders 
Wore velvet cloaks.” 

Those who escaped retreated to Mulkah, on the north side of 
the Mahaban mountain, where they remained till 1861, when they 
came down to Sirree, a place close to their old haunt Sittana, and 
fon afterwards, having formed a fresh combination of tribes 
‘gtinst us, commenced to harry and maraud upon our border. 
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We pause here to give some idea of the oe they adopted to 
annoy and trouble us. Secure themselves for the time in their 
home amidst the recesses of the Mahaban Mount, the Aornos of 
the ancients, and sheltered from the British power by the Indus 
river and a fringe of tribes, at heart hostile to our interests, they 
used to despatch parties of men into our districts, who, passin 
through the mountains of their secret allies, robbed and murd 
upon British territory. A description of the method they 
amend = en kidnapping their victims has been thus given: 

“ A trader lades his mules at one of our chief towns, and starts 
across country (though there have been extreme cases of the 
offence taking place in the high road), toa = he hopes to 
reach by nightfall. On the road, in some lonely place, he is 
seized, gagged, and taken aside into the jungle, or some mountain 
nook, and then kept close under drawn swords till dark, and then 
the whole party start by well known but unfrequented tracts to the 
mountainous river-board. There the victim is inserted into an in- 
flated skin (a process I should like to see), and a brigand mount 
ing on it ferries it over. Whatever the plan adopted, the unfor 
tunate is whisked across the Indys, and when once over, is fairly 
safe till his relations pay the required ransom. His danger lies in 
the day dawning, or other obstruction occurring before the kid- 
napping party reach the Indus, in which case the encumbrance, in 
the shape of a gagged idolater, must be got rid of. They would 
let him go if they could afford it, but his tongue will needs wag, 
and describe locality and route, and perhaps recognise individuals 
and so he is knocked on the head and thrown into a mountain 
crevice.” 

So things went on until the year 1862, when the robberies and 
outrages of the Hindostanees, especially across the Hussunaa 
country, were reported to be greatly on the increase, and in 1863 
it was resolved, as we have before remarked, to undertake an ex 

ition against them. Before we could move, however, they 

Idly took the initiative themselves, and attacked our outposts in 
the Eusufzai valley. Nor were their allies, the Hussunzais, idle. 
In September of that year they assaulted and destroyed some of 
the Umb chieftain’s border forts, killing several of the men.who 
were placed there to defend them. Driven to action by thew 
misdeeds, the government promptly assembled a force of about five 
thousand men, under Brigadier-General Sir Neville Chamberlam, 
“for the clearance of the fanatics” from the position they occup! 
and afterwards for the punishment of the Hussunzai tribe. 

The history of the expedition must be fresh in the recollectio2 
of our readers. On the 19th of November, 1863, the leading 
column entered the pass leading into the valley, whence it was 
intended to operate against the fanatics. On the 2st, 
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Chamberlain telegraphed that the pass was “much longer and 
more difficult than was anticipated, and that the Bonair tribe had 
assembled, but it was hoped would not act against us.” This ho 
was doomed to be frustrated, for no sooner had the force fairly 
debouched into the Chumlah valley, than they beheld, drawn up 
jn battle array upon a neighbouring range, the warlike sept of 
Bonair—a sept that can assemble fifteen thousand fighting men of 
excellent quality; nor these alone, for before long other great clans, 
headed by the Akhoond of Swat, joined in the crusade against us, 
incited thereto by the following artful letter, written and circu- 
lated by the Moulvie Abdoolah, the principal leader of the 
Hindostanees : 
~ & After compliments—a large force of the infidels has agrived at 
Suleem Yar, Yar Hosain, and Shaikh Junee, with the object of 
plundering this country. It is therefore incumbent upon you, im- 
mediately on the receipt of this letter, to gird your waist and pro- 
ceed to Chumlah, and, after issuing notices to the other allies, pre- 
pare and bring them up with yourself. We are posted in strength 
on the crest of the pass, and you ought to occupy Sarputtee and 
Lundai—-that is, the Chinglai village, and maintain a firm hold of 
ur position. You should nof allow a moment’s delay in carry- 
out the above instruction. Should, however, any delay occur, 
the evil-doing infidels will plunder and devastate the whole of the 
hilly tract, especially the provinces of Chumlah, Bonair, Swat, 
&c., and annex these countries to their dominions, and then our 
religion and worldly possessions would entirely be subverted. 
Consequently, keeping in consideration a regard for ‘ Islam,’ the 
dictates of faith and worldly affairs, you ought by no means to 
neglect the opportunity. The infidels are extremely deceitful and 
treacherous, and will, by whatever means they can, come into 
these hills and declare to the people of the country that they have 
no concerns with them, that their quarrel is with the Hindostanees, 
that they will not molest the people, even as much as touch a hair 
of their heads, but will return after having extirpated the Hin- 
dostanees, and that they will not interfere with their country. 
They will also tempt the eople with wealth. It is therefore 
Proper for you not to give in to their deceit, or else, when they 
should get an opportunity, they will entirely ruin, torment, and 
put you to many, many indignities, appropriate to themselves your 
entire wealth and possessions, and injure your faith. You will 

0 obtain nothing but regret. We impress this matter on your 
attention,” 

To return to the progress of General Chamberlain’s expedition. 
After having day by day, in an entrenched position, sustained 
Tepeated assaults at the hands of the enemy, who came boldly on 
to the attack, sword in hand, in one of which General Chamber- 
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lain was himself wounded, the forces under his command wer 
considerably reinforced, and the command of them devolved upon 
General Garvock. On the 15th of December, 1863, the principal 

of the British forces moved out of camp against the enemy, 
whom, after some struggle, they completely defeated. The action 
was continued on the following day, and the result obtained was 
the dispersion of the tribes and the breaking up of the confederacy, 
With the assistance of some portion of our late foes, the Hip. 
dostanee settlement at Malkah was burnt, and the English forces 
soon afterwards returned into the plains; but the campaign, on the 
whole, was unsatisfactory, and our prestige suffered. 

The Hussunzais particularly had not been, it will ke seen, 
punished for their complicity in the late transactions, although 
punishment had been threatened them. Government now thought 
“the season was too far advanced for any active measures against 
them,” but seeing the issue of the late campaign, the tribe sent in 
their “Jirgahs” or council of elders, with the usual unmeanin 
excuses for their past conduct, and promises of amendment for the 
future, which were, under the circumstances, perforce actepted. 
One chief only, Kabool Khan, a man of some importance, obsti- 
nately refused to join in this movement. 

Since these events in 1863, but little had been heard of the 
Hussunzais, but that little had not been to their advantage. It 
had been ascertained that they continued to keep up a continued 
intercourse with the nest of Hindostanee Wahabees across the 
Indus, and petty robberies within the frontier line had been from 
time.to time committed by them. The cause of the late outbreak, 
however, is as yet hardly ascertained, but the pretext put forward 
for it, is the following : 

Between our own territory and the Black Mountain, there is 
situated a fiefship called Agror, ruled over by a chieftain named 
Atta Mahomed Khan, who is married to the daughter of the chief 
of the Hussunzais, and to a sister of Kabool Khan, the chieftam 
who, it will be remembered, in 1863 alone refused to submit to 
us. The history ef this man, Atta Mahomed Khan, is marked by 

ted acts of covert hostility to the British government, by 
whom he has been most leniently treated. His wild country 
lying under the shadow of the Black Mountains, he has been 4 
conniver at most of the evil doings of the caterans, who live on 
it; and it is well known also that he has been largely engaged for 
many years in smuggling salt across our customs’ line, and thereby 
driving a profitable trade. To put a stop to this practice, some 
tume ago a police post was stationed in his territory, at a place 
called Oghee, whilst during the summer of last year governmett 
survey parties were despatched to map out his country and the 
adjacent fiels of Puklee and Khagan. These measures ave Sup 
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to have given him violent offence, and to have caused him 
to incite the Hussunzais to attack us. Accordingly, on the 30th 
of July, in the middle of the night, the post was assaulted by 
an armed body of five hundred men. It was bravely defended, 
however, by its little garrison, who killed six and wounded several 
of their assailants; they were, however, unable to save the post, 
which was sacked by the enemy. Simultaneously with this pro- 
ceeding, several hamlets situated within the British line, as well 
as some belonging to the chief of Umb, were pillaged and burnt, 
but, with the exception of one man killed, human life seems to 


have been respected. 


No time was lost in reinforcing the British post. On the 


_morning after the occurrences just narrated, and an hour or two 


after the news reached the cantonment of Abbottabad, forty miles 
distant from the scene of outrage, Rothney’s regiment of Goorkhas 
(the 5th), together with Hughes’ mountain battery of guns, drawn 
by mules, were despatched to Oghee, which place they reached in a 
single march. 

. Meanwhile, considerable anxiety was felt for the government 
survey parties in Khaghan and Puklee, which it was considered 
were liable at any moment, from their isolated positions, to be 


attacked and cut off. Nor were such apprehensions unfounded. 


The detachment under Mr. Scott, which was at Ellahi, about forty 
miles from Agror, was attacked by about one hundred and fifty 
Ellahiwals, and a sharp skirmish ensued. Ultimately, with the 
assistance of some friendly chiefs and their retainers, the assail- 
ants were driven off, and the party safely retreated into the settled 
districts. Colonel Johnstone's detachment in Khaghan, although 
in a still more dangerous position than Mr. Scott’s, succeeded in 
making its way back unmolested to Abbottabad. On the 12th of 
August, Colonel Rothney, at Oghee, was reinforced by the second 
Punjab infantry and a few sabres, and ‘on the following morning 
he moved out against the enemy, who numbered between four 
and five thousand men, and, after a short action, drove them off, 
inflicting upon them a loss of between thirty and forty killed and 
wounded. In this skirmish Colonel Rothney himself was wounded, 
together with five of his men. In addition to this affair, several 
minor engagements occurred between the ‘Tunawullee vassals of 
the chief of Umb and the enemy. In one of these a party of 
cavalry belonging to this petty potentate, in a gallant charge up 
hill, cut uP more than twenty of the enemy. 
Meanwhile, our government was not idle. Ever since the day 
on which the news of the midnight raid on Oghee had been 
ed over the wires to the governor-general, the latter had been 
ee in precautionary measures. Whilst the detachment 
holding the Agror valley was strengthened sufticiently to provide 
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against any sudden attack, troops were ordered up to Hazara from 
every direction, and the great trunk roads leading from the 
principal magazines to that place, bécame alive with camels and 
carts laden with munitions of war. 

Before long numbers of regiments, selected for their efficiency, 
had reached the neighbourhood of the scene of outrage, and 
waited but the signal to unite into the brigades formed under 
General Wilde’s command. During this period of suspense but 
little was heard of the enemy. At night, the little garrison at 
Oghee beheld the peak-tops of the Kala Daka, or Black Mountain, 
alive with watch-fires, whilst in the daytime the hills were dotted 
over with shouting and yelling assemblages of armed men, who, 
on reconnaissances being sent out against them, speedily retired 
without making any serious resistance. 

Day by day thus passed away, each one witnessing the arrival 
of fresh troops, and the gradual completion of the arrangements 
necessary to ensure the success of the expedition. 

At length all was ready, and on Friday, the 2nd of October,. 
the following memorandum from the assistant-adjutant-general 
was issued, dated 

“Camp Oghee, 2nd October, 1868. 

“The tribes now opposed to us include the Khan Kheyls, a 
section of the Hussunzais, the Akazais, the Phuryan Syud, the 
Daishees, and the Chuggurzais or clans to the north of Agror, 
The Hussunzais and the Swatees of the Tikree and Nundear 
valleys, have sent in jirgahs, and are believed to be neutral. 

“The immediate object is the Machaie Peak on the Black 
Mountain, bearing about north-west from Oghee; and it is in- 
tended to reach this point, which may be considered as the key of 
the Black Mountain, in three days. 

“The camp will be parked at Oghee; the flying column 
moving without tents, and with seven days’ provisions. 

“Ist Day (3rd October)—The first day’s operations will be 
directed against the Jale Gully, the pass at the head of the Agror 
valley. General Vaughan’s iad will ascend the Kubble 
mountain, and General Bright’s brigade the Koonj Gully spur of 
the Black Mountain on the left. The pass will then be oc 
cupied. 

“2nd Day.—The second day’s operations will be altogether on 
the Black Mountain. General Vaughan will work back to the 
village of Bailean and ascend the Sumbulboot spur. On reaching 
the crest he will operate to the south against the Khan Kheyls. 
General Bright will follow the Koonj Gully spur, striking the 
= of the mountain at Chittabutt. He will then turn to the 
north. 


*“ Between Sumbulboot and Koon} Gully a spur intervenes. 
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This will be ascended by the Levies, who will then complete the 
chain of communication between the brigades, and preserve it 
during the operations on the ridge. 

“3rd Day.—On the third day General Vaughan, after domi- 
nating the Khan Kheyls, will turn to the north to join the first 
brigade. General Bright will be occupied in gaining the Muchaie 
Peak. 

“Duty.—The three days’ operations will include the 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th of October. 

“ Force at Oghee.—The force remaining at Oghee will number 
about fifteen hundred Europeans and natives, besides the Maha- 
rajah’s troops. Lieutenant-colonel Rothney, 5th Goorkhas, will 

command. 


“By order of Major-general Wilde, C.B.” 


Accordingly, on the day named, Saturday, the 3rd of October, 
General Wilde’s army commenced its onward move. The ist 
brigade, which was placed under the command of General Bright, 
C.B., was thus composed : 

20th Punjab native infantry. 

lst regiment of Goorkhas. 

De Bude’s battery of artillery. 

A company of sappers. 

One-half of a battery Royal Horse Artillery, on elephants. 

Rockets and six mortars on mules. 

Six hundred men H. M.’s 19th Foot, armed with Sniders. 

5th regiment of Goorkhas. 

2nd Punjab native infantry. 

The 16th regiment of cavalry and some guide cavalry formed 
in its rear, but they were dle to proceed further than Pringle 
Gully, as the road became there impracticable for cavalry. It was 
two o’clock A.M. and bitterly cold as the column started. About 
three miles from the Koonj Gully pass it halted, and soon after- 
wards the advanced picket of the 20th regiment was fired upon 
by the enemy, who were concealed in some thick cover. Some 
marksmen of the 19th regiment were ordered to reinforce the 
picket, where were speedily assembled a large number of officers 
of the force, who came to watch the practice. One man of the 
enemy was observed to be knocked over, but the distance, about 
age hundred yards (aided by the thick cover), was too great for 

uective firing. It was just at this moment, when every eye was 
ted far up the spur of the mountain, and no one had at- 
tempted to get under cover, that some of the enemy crept up 
trough the brushwood and blazed three successive shots at close 
ce right into the crowd assembled. It was a perfect miracle 
no one was hit; one of the balls passed between two of the 
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19th, who were pa close together, and the other two grazed 
the of two soldiers without injuring them. 

In reply, the 20th poured a volley into the spot whence the 
shots proceeded, and a party of them rushed down towards it 
bayonet in hand, but the enemy were too quick for them, and 
retreated safely, carrying off their wounded. Shortly afterwards 
the firing recommenced, and became gradually more severe, 
Several men of the picket were wounded. As the 19th were 
having their grog served out, and were for that purpose assembled 
close together, some shots were fired right into their midst, but 
—wonderful again to relate — without injuring any of them, 
although the stone upon which the sergeant was seated distributing 
the liquor was struck in several places. This was not to be borne, 
The 20th Punjab native infantry under Lieutenant-colonel 
Brownlow, C.B., were got under arms, and lined the spur leading 
from their camp to their picket, whilst four companies of the 19th 
were ordered out to support them, and De Bude’s battery of artil- 
lery opened fire over the heads of the picket, and kept it up at 
intervals all night. : 

About nine o’clock the enemy made a determined rush right u 
to the breastwork, and were not repulsed before one of the 20th 
was killed and several wounded, some of whom died of their 
wounds. In the morning, the enemy withdrew to a position 
about fifteen hundred yards off, where they remained tomtoming 
and waving a large red and white flag about—in defiance. The 
brigade had now advanced considerably farther than was origi- 
nally contemplated by General Wilde, but the occupation of 
Munnaka Dunna, the name of the spot held by the troops, proved 
so advantageous to our position, that it was resolved to besten the 
advance. Accordingly on the 4th, General Wilde and the ele- 

hants with the guns having come up, the brigade advanced 
rhe enemy, chiefly consisting of men from the Chuggurzai and 
Hussunzai clans, led on by the Syuds of Puryaree, showed in consi- 
derable force behind a sungah or breastwork, which they had con- 
structed upon a grassy knoll amidst dense pine forest, shouting 
loudly in defiance as they crowned its parapet. But their cries 
soon céased when the big guns were brought to bear upon them— 
the third shot that was fired plumping right into the middle ol 
them, and causing great confusion. An assault was now ordered, 
led by the 1st and 5th Goorkhas in skirmishing order. “An 
unfortunate incident here occurred; just as the rear company of 
the 20th Punjab Infantry was passing one of the 9-pounders, 
a shell burst as it was leaving the muzzle, killing one of the 
sepoys on the spot, and scattering his brains in the faces of the 
leading section of the 19th. Meanwhile, the Goorkhas had 
reached the sungah almost without firing a shot, and, with 4 
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shout and volley, sprung over the entrenchment, the enemy 
evacuating it in haste. 

The route hence to Chutterbuttee led through dense forest, but 
was uninterrupted except by skirmishing. Several of the enemy 
were killed, and a party of Goorkhas were remarked burning one 
of the bodies of the slain, to prevent its falling into the hands of 
their foes. At Chutterbuttee some of the enemy were observed to 
be stalking our movements, for the sake of getting within range 
fora shot. With the sight of nine hundred yards raised upon an 
Enfield rifle, an officer succeeded in killing one of these at a great 
distance. He was seen to jump‘up into the air and to fall prostrate, 
when a number of his friends rushing out of cover succeeded in 
carrying away his body. 

During the succeeding night a heavy storm, accompanied with 
snow, came on, and caused much inconvenience to troops en- 
camped without tents, ten thousand fect above the level of the sea. 

About noon on the 5th, the first brigade began to move forward 
from Chutterbuttee towards the Machai Peak, five miles distant, 
in the following order: The 20th Punjab Infantry, the Ist 
Goorkhas, the 5th Goorkhas, Her Majesty’s 19th Foot, sappers 
and miners, De Bude’s mountain battery, 2nd Punjab Infantry. 

The troops were almost immediately engaged with the enemy, 
and a brisk fire was kept up as they advanced; but, as usual, no 
actual stand was made, the enemy retreating from one position to 
another. As the force began to near the Machai Peak (the key 
to the whole of the Black Mountain, and a position of great 
strength, consisting of a steep grassy cone studded with rocks and 
interspersed with trees), which was held by the mountaineers in 
some force, De Bude’s battery opened fire with shot and shell. It 
was wonderful to see the precision with which it fired, the shells 
bursting in the very midst of the crowd. Gradually the assemblage 
dispersed, but, routed in a body, the Pathans escaped down the 
side of the hill, and began to annoy the main body of the troops 
on their flanks. Two companies of the 19th Foot were detached 
to keep down this fire, whilst the remainder of the brigade, led b 
“the fighting 20th,” carried the Machai Peak, without ste | 
difficulty. The force was then halted, and the 5th ‘and Ist 
Goorkhas ordered to occupy positions in front, the 5th furnishing 
the advance pickets. The troops then received orders to hut 
themselves. ‘This was done by roughly piling up boughs from 
trees into the semblance of a habitation, and the cold was much 
less felt afterwards. 

One of the chief difficulties to be encountered were the ele- 
ar of whom no fewer than thirty arrived in camp on the 6th. 

0 feed these huge beasts in a land where forage and water were 
80 scarce was a problem, which had to be solved by daily 
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tching a number of baggage mules, under the convoy of the 
ond Punjab Infantry, to the “pond plateau,” a distance of five 


d 

miles. It was while this fine regiment was at this latter place 
employed on this duty, that two of its sentries were killed and 
two wounded—stalked, as it were, in the darkness, by marauding 
parties or persons of the enemy. To facilitate the arrival of 
supplies from the rear, a portion of the troops were employed on 
the 6th, and for some subsequent days, in improving the road 
leading up to the top of the Machai Peak, ten thousand two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. 

We must now glance briefly at the doings of the second brigade, 
which was, owing to circumstances, but little engaged in active 
hostilities. The second brigade was thus composed : 

The 3rd Regiment of Seiks. 

2nd Regiment of Goorkhas. 

Elliott’s battery of Artillery. 

One company Sappers. 

Half a battery Royal Horse Artillery on elephants. 

Rockets and six mortars on mules. 

Four hundred men of H.M.’s 19th Foot, armed with Sniders, 

4th Regiment of Goorkhas. 

24th Punjab Native Infantry. 

It was placed under the command of General J. L. Vaughan, 
C.B., a soldier of long frontier experience, who has taken a 
prominent om in most of the actions which have been fought 
within the last ten or twelve years with these tribes. In 1854 
this officer published “a grammar and vocabulary of the Poshtoo 
language,” the tongue current throughout these mountains, and a 
work of great importance at the time it was written, when the 
language in question had been but little investigated. 

or was the composition of this portion of the field force less 
excellent in a military point of view than that of the first brigade. 
The regiments were all known and tried ones, and were thoroughly 
acquainted with this sort of warfare. 

veo imamnermen J with the advance of the first brigade, General 
Vaughan ascended the Kiarkote ridge, a spur of the Kubbul 
mountain dominating the right of the pass. A very few of the 
enemy were visible, who fired some scattered shots and retreated. 
As the troops were making their way up the mountain, accom- 
panied by eight hundred of the Hazara levies, they received an 
order from General Wilde to alter the direction of their march. 

Owing to the forward position which the first brigade had 
already attained, it became unnecessary to carry out the original 
soe Leaving the Hazara levies to continue their advance there- 
ore, General Vaughan passed from the right to the left of the 
position, and occupied the village of Killagaie in support of the 
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first brigade. Thenceforth the duties of the brigade became those 
of a reserve. As the troops under General Bright, advancing, re- 
linquished their wy Mag cey it was occupied by the command 
of General Vaughan. The 2nd Goorkha Regiment, Leuba under 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Macpherson, C.B., was transferred to the 
first brigade. 

On the 7th a large body of levies, supported by the 24th 
Punjab Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel G. 
N. Cave, was despatched down the mountain by the Munna-ka- 
Dunna route to exact retribution from the villages of the Puraree 
Syuds—a body of fanatic chiefs who hold certain territory here- 
abouts, but who are unconnected with any particular clan. But 
little opposition was offered, and in a few hours the flames caused 
by their burning hamlets were plainly seen from the crest of the 
mountain, and before nightfall our troops had rejoined camp. The 
8th and 9th were passed in negotiations, and on the 10th the fol- 
lowing tribes made their submission: the Hussunzais, the Chug- 

rzais, and the Akazies—clans which, collectively, can bring 
into the field upwards of twelve thousand fighting men. Terms 
were also made at the same time with the Puraree Syuds. During 
the progress of negotiations, some flags belonging to the Swatees 
of Takote were defiantly planted upon an eminence of the moun- 
tain. The troops eagerly interpreted it as a sign that the proceed- 
ings were not yet at an end. They were greatly disappointed, 
therefore, at finding that the general had determined to take no 
immediate notice of this demonstration, which after a certain time 
ceased. 

During the 11th and 12th, the commissariat stores and the 
troops were gradually withdrawn from the crest of the mountain 
and concentrated in and about Munna-ka-Dunna. A deputation 
from the tribes accompanied the force, which proceeded unmolested 
in its way until within a mile of camp, when an attack was made 
upon the rear-guard of the 2nd Goorkha Regiment by some of the 
followers of the Puraree Syuds. The gallant little ; aa how- 
ever, under the command of Lieutenant Arthur Battye, turned 
upon the foe and inflicted a loss upon it of two killed and several 
wounded, without experiencing any casualty itself. 

On the morning of the 14th, the 19th Foot, the 3rd Sikh In- 
fantry, and the Peshawur Mountain Battery, with a body of levies 
under the command of Brigadier-General Vaughan, occupied 
4 Tugged spur of the mountain overlooking the villages of the 
Puraree Syuds, the perpetrators of the unprovoked attack just 
narrated. After exchanging some shots with the enemy, the 
Villages were all fired, a the detachment returned to camp. 

i reader of the foregoing pages will ere this, surely have been 
astonished to find no mention made of the Hindoostanee fanatics, 
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to whose previous history we have alluded, and who were credited 
by many persons with being at the bottom of the present out- 
break. No collision occurred between them and our troops. 
Their proceedings though partaking at first sight of the mysterious, 
may probably be understood by the light of after events. A 
great portion of them having been obliged by the Bonair tribe, 
a few weeks before General Wilde’s attack, to quit their country, 
near the Mahabun Mount, moved up the Indus to a place called 
Deah, subsequently crossing the river to a village named J udhai 
in the Hussunzai territory. This place Judhaie is surround 
by an almost impracticable country, consisting of steep spurs, 
and narrow ravines running into the Indus river, and is 
besides, from its remoteness from the scene of operations, a most 
difficult place for the operations of our troops. General Wilde, 
therefore, decided on bation: the fanatic colony, whose tents 
could be seen to gleam whitely in the distance from the summit 
of the Muchai Peak, unmolested. Strangely enough, no assist- 
ance was given by them to the tribes of the Black Mountain, and, 
after our operations were concluded, they recrossed the river to 
their own side and settled at Pulosa, a village belonging to the 
trans-Indus Hussunzais. 

On the 14th of October the whole of the force, with the excep- 
tion of four regiments, was encamped at Cheermung, in the 
Tikaree Valley, a long depression lying almost parallel with the 
Indus river. The four battalions alluded to, under Lieut.-Colonel 
C. H. Brownlow, consisting of the 1st Goorkha Light Infantry, 
2nd Punjab Infantry, 24th Punjab Infantry, and 5th Goorkha 
Regiment, occupied the village of Koongullee and the Jalgully 
Pass, and were employed, whilst thus keeping open the communi- 
cation with the rear, in improving the rugged path which led 
through the pass. In less than two days this was successfully 
accomplished. The Tikaree Valley and the neighbouring one are 
inhabited by the clan of Independent Swatees, who, together with 
an adjoining sept, who call themselves Kohistanees, originally 
came from the Swat Valley. On first entering their territory, 4 
notice was forwarded to them, informing them that a fine of 
twelve hundred pounds had been imposed upon them for the part 
they had taken in the unprovoked aassault upon our post at Agror, 
but that, provided they gave no further cause of offence, no attack 
need be os page from our troops. All supplies were to be 
strictly peid for, and plundering was to be punished with the 
utmost severity. This measure proved entirely successful; the 
large force of Europeans and natives came and went without 2 
single case of sntenling being committed by them; no complaints 
were forthcoming, and not a man was punished. The 16th of 
October was spent in making a road from ‘Tikaree to a village ™ 
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the adjoining valley of Nundehar, and the Ist Goorkha Regiment 
‘and a squadron of the 16th Bengal ety? were employed in 
protecting the working parties. On the following morning the 
force moved to Maidan—the road which runs over the Shubord 
spur, and was originally a very difficult one, having been rendered 
perfectly racticable for this movement. On the 18th the troops 
reached the Dubrai Pass, and beheld below them the Takotee 
Valley. ‘The view was a desolate one—the lands of the Takotee 
tribe—who, at our approach, had fled across the Indus and taken 
fefuge on the Sukeesar mountain—were poor and badly culti- 
vated, and the crops scanty. The principal village, which con- 
tains two hundred houses, is situated on the left bank of the Indus, 
but the troops refrained from approaching it. The country, 
indeed, between it and the Dubrai Pass offered such great diffi- 
culties that the end to be attained by its occupation was not con- 
sidered by General Wilde to justify the additional hardship and 
expense which would attend the march thither. Nor were political 
considerations wanting to support this decision. The Takotees 
were in full flight, and the few villages, whose inhabitants re- 
mained, tendered their unconditional submission. Habeeb Gool 
Sahibzada of Paimal, the Akhoond or spiritual head of this part 
of the border, and a personage of the greatest influence upon it, 
had arrived in camp at Dubrai, and had offered his allegiance to 
the deputy commissioner, Major Pollock. To have followed up 
the enemy would have occupied at least ten days, and some com- 
plications with the tribes across the river might have arisen, were 
our troops brought in close contact with them. 

Such are some of the considerations which must have passed 
across General Wilde’s mind, and which arrested the onward 
progress of the expedition. At all events, the order to return, 
instead of to advance, was given, and on the 19th the troops 
marched in the direction of British territory; they were unmo- 
lested on their route, save by the act of an individual. As the 
Tear guard one evening was passing near a village, a shot was 
fired at or over it. The head men of the hamlet were instantl 
summoned, and the surrender of the culprit demanded. In default 
of his production a fine of fifty pounds was demanded, and paid. 

On the 22nd of October the whole force reached Oghee, the 
point from which they had started, having traversed upwards of 
eighty miles of difficult hill country. 

In leisurely reviewing the progress of the expedition and the 
measures employed to carry it out, one is at first sight struck with 
the facility with which the affair was managed—the programme 
actually drawn up being but slightly deviated from, a the oppo- 
aition offered to our advance being but of a comparatively trifling 

cter; hence an inference may be drawn that the force em- 
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ployed was on an unnecessarily large scale. We doubt the sound- 
ness of these views. The largeness of the force assembled was 
probably one reason why the enemy did not combine in greater 
numbers. ; 

Awed by the preparations taking place in the Agror Valley, 
many of the clans, who would otherwise have reinforced the 
offending septs of the Black Mountain, hung back at the last 
moment, unwilling to draw upon themselves the displeasure of the 
British government. There can be no doubt, however, that opposition 
of a formidable nature was imminent, and we may thank our luck 
that a fortunate combination of circumstances prevented the 
assembling of the great Eusufzai clans in aid of their trans-Indus 
brethren. We wish we could be among the number of those who 
believe, however, that any permanent prospect of peace on this 
border is assured by the results of General Wilde’s raid. We fear 
its whole scope was too limited, its political significance too trifling 
to effect this. The snake is, in our opinion, only scotched, not 
killed. Especially unfortunate, too, was the escape of the Hin- 
dostanee fanatics into the trans-Indus districts. There, amidst the 
great divisions of the mountain branches of the tribe of Joseph, 
exists an organisation of formidable dimensions, bitterly hostile to 
our interests, presided over by that old man of the mountain, 
Abdul Ghafir, the Akhoond or Pope of Swat, to whom the 
enemies to our rule are ever welcome guests. However much 
these fanatic Wahabees may be hated by him, therefore, on ac- 
count of the heterodoxy of their religious views, as the unrelenting 
foes of the British government they must ever command from him 
some sympathy. We fear that their influence within these districts 
is not, nothwithstanding many assertions to the contrary, wholly 
extinct; nor can we hope it will become so, until the confederacy, 
which it is to be feared has been formed in the locality we have 
indicated, has been fairly encountered and conquered by British 
troops. 











